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GEORGE MIFFLIN DALLAS. 


Tue bar of Philadelphia has long been 
famed. From the earliest colonial times, 
men of note practised in the provincial 
courts. The names of Tilghman, the 
elder Sergeant, Shippen, and McKean, 
reflected lustre, not only on the State, 
but on the country at large. Dupon- 
ceau, Jared Ingersoll, and Alexander J. 
Dallas succeeded to their honors and 
emoluments. 

The last, one of the most prominent 
men of the day, was born at Jamaica, 
June twenty-first, 1759. Part of his 
education was received at Edinburgh, 
and the residue at Westminster School. 
In 1781, Mr. Dallas left England for Ja- 
maica, to claim the property of his fa- 
ther, who had died in the mean time; 
but his mother had remained, and her 
son received nothing from the patrimony 
justly due him. Discouraged, but not 
despairing, the young man left Jamaica 
for ever, and arriving at Philadelphia 
June fifteenth, 1783, took the oath of 
allegiance on the eighteenth of the same 
month, and never after left Philadelphia. 
His resources were then quite limited, 
and as his professional receipts were in- 
adequate to meet his expenses, Mr. Dal- 
las contributed to the different period- 
icals of the day, and was particularly 
noted for his exquisite theatrical criti- 
cisms. Such varied talents did not long 
remain in obscurity, and in December, 
1791, Mr. Dallas was appointed Secre- 
tary of the Commonwealth, and con- 
tinued in office till 1796, publishing, in 
the interim, a volume of the Laws of 
Pennsylvania, In 1801, the Secretary 
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of the Commonwealth received the post 
of District-Attorney of the United States, 
and as the two offices were incompatible, 
the first was resigned. 

In 1814, President Monroe tendered 
the Secretaryship of the ‘Treasury, 
which was accepted; and in 1815, he 
also discharged the duties of the War 
Office, reducing the army of the United 
States, a delicate but invidious task, but 
very judiciously executed. 

On the sixteenth of November, 1816, 
Mr. Dallas retired from office to enter 
upon the more active duties of his pro- 
fession. His fame as an advocate was 
very great, and his services were eagerly 
demanded in all parts of the Union ; but 
catching cold while he was arguing an 
important will case, an attack of gout in 
the stomach supervened, and he expired 
January sixteenth, 1817, at the early 
age of fifty-seven. 

Alexander J. Dallas was a man of an 
exceedingly imposing personal appear- 
ance. His stature was above the mid- 
dle height, admirably proportioned, and 
rather inclined to corpulency; but his 
motions were graceful, easy, and light, 
He never forgot what was due to himself 
or others. He generally wore an olive- 
brown coat, with small-clothes and top- 
boots. His abundant hair was powder- 
ed and gathered in a bag-cue. His voice 
was exceedingly cultivated and elegant— 
rather fitted for persuasion than loud 
declamation ; his disposition was harmo- 
nious, and his manners courteous and 
benevolent. An anecdote of this emi- 
nent jurist may appropriately find a 
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place here. A party of young ladies, 
belonging to one of the first boarding- 
schools of 1807, were at the Chestnut- 
street Theatre. The door of the stage- 
box which was next their own was 
suddenly opened, and two gentlemen 
entered. One wore a handsome blue 
cloth cloak, lined with crimson velvet. 
The stranger's manner was elegant, his 
conversation fascinating, and his voice 
particularly musical. The stage had 
lost its attractions ; the heroes and he- 
roines made their entrances and exits 
unregarded ; their neighbor claimed all 
the attention of the ladies; and subse- 
quently they ascertained that the charm- 
ing incognito was Alexander J. Dallas. 

Second in no respect to his illustrious 
sire, was his oldest son, George Mifflin 
Dallas, who was born July tenth, 1792. 
From his earliest boyhood, the future 
statesman showed decided marks of tal- 
ent, and much care was bestowed on 
his education. After a preliminary 
training at the Friends’ Academy, the 
young student entered Nassau Hall, the 
famous seat of learning, where he grad- 
uated in 1810, with all the honors of the 
elass. The valedictory, which was as- 
signed to Mr. Dallas, is still spoken of 
by his few surviving associates, as re- 
markably chaste and beautiful; and a 
published oration, still preserved in Den- 
nie’s ‘ Portfolio,’ completed in his seven- 
teenth year, is a striking evidence of his 
devotion to elegant literature, and the 
maturity of his powers. 

Alexander J. Dallas was now in the 
full zenith of his powers, and at the 
head of the Philadelphia bar; no small 
tribute, when he outranked such men as 
Hopkinson, Rawle, and Duponceau, per- 
haps the most profound constitutional 
lawyer that ever practised in the United 
States. It was the desire of this emi- 
nent jurist that his son should embrace 
the same profession, and Mr. Dallas was 
registered as a student of law in 1810, 
and admitted to the bar in 1813. 

The aggressions of England, and her 
jealousy of the rising power of the Unit- 
ed States, at last exhausted the patience 
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of the most pacific and temporizing, and 
war was declared against the haughty 
mistress of the seas. A martial ardor 
pervaded the entire population; fleets 
sprang into existence, as if by the power 
of the enghanter’s wand; the lawyer 
abandoned his dusty folios, locked up 
his papers, and exchanged the wrangles 
and wordy contests of the courts for 
the severe discipline of a military life ; 
the loose jacket was exchanged by the 
clerk for the uniform of a dragoon; the 
merry country boy left his father’s farm 
to fight for his country’s honor; and 
some few of the veterans of the Revolu- 
tion furbished the muskets and pistols 
that had done such glorious duty on the 
fields of Monmouth, Princeton, York- 
town, and Saratoga, and prepared again 
to face the arrogant Britisher. They ‘had 
licked John Bull once before, and they 
could do it again.’ The young men of 
Philadelphia had not been idle. They 
had formed a volunteer corps. Their 
roll was soon full, and George M. Dallas 
ranked among its prominent members. 

Russia was then, as now, the zealous 
friend of the United States, and the 
prince who then wore the diadem of 
that vast empire was a friend to peace, 
both from policy and conviction. Alex- 
ander offered his serwices, to act as a 
mediator between the two contending 
powers. The proposal was accepted, 
and Albert Gallatin was nominated by 
President Monroe, as one of the com- 
mission to proceed to St. Petersburgh 
to negotiate a peace. The keen eye of 
Alexander J. Dallas saw that such ad- 
vantages would rarely occur again; and 
the Executive, at the joint request of 
Messrs. Gallatin and Dallas, named G. M. 
Dallas as private secretary to the minis- 
ter—this being the commencement of his 
diplomatic career. 

English society then abounded in tal- 
ent, and the family relationship of the 
young Secretary to the Chief-Justice of 
the Common Pleas, threw him into connec- 
tion with Sir Samuel Romilly Brougham, 
who is better known as Lord Brougham 
and Vaux—perhaps the man of the 
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strongest common-sense in all England— 
and the learned Mackintosh. Another 
individual of a far different stamp, of 
an ancient lineage, and undoubted tal- 
ents and philanthropy, perhaps appealed 
more to the American’s sympathy. This 
was Lord Byron, who then, at the age 
of twenty-five, was receiving the un- 
bounded applause of all the literary cir- 
cles in the United Kingdom, excited by 
his poems of the ‘Bride of Abydos’ 
and ‘ The Giaour.’ Mr. Dallas and the 
poet met at an evening party, when 
Lord Byron was informed that ‘ Childe 
Harold’ and his other poems were uni- 
versally read and admired in the United 
States. The noble bard replied: ‘ That 
these were the first tidings that ever 
sounded to his ears like fame; and that 
popularity in a far and rising country, 
caused feelings very different from the 
ephemeral praises of the crowd of fash- 
ion, then buzzing around him.’ 

During his absence, he visited France, 
England, and the Netherlands. In 1814, 
Mr. Dallas returned to the United States, 
and for a time assisted his father in his 
arduous duties of Secretary of the 
Treasury. This, however, did not suit 
the ambitious views of the young advo- 
cate, who at once sought Philadelphia, 
as a wider sphere; and in 1817, he was 
named deputy Attorney-General of the 
Commonwealth for the city of Philadel- 
phia. In the following year, some legis- 
lative charges were brought against 
Governor Findlay, and the whole matter 
underwent a judicial investigation, Mr. 
Dallas acting as the counsel of the ac- 
cused. The ability, tact, and energy 
displayed by Mr. Dallas in this import- 
ant case, at once placed him in the high- 
est rank of his profession. 

The Democratic party had many warm 
adherents in the Keystone State, and 
the election of Andrew Schulze to the 
gubernatorial chair testified the popular 
feeling. But though unanimous on this 
point, there was a division of feeling, 
among the Democracy of the Union, 
concerning the successor to the Chief- 
Magistracy of the nation, and Mr. Dallas 
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stood foremost among the friends of 
John C. Calhoun, whose talents and ef- 
ficiency had been thoroughly tested, for 
eight years, in the Department of War. 
Subsequent events, however, decided the 
party to present the name of the hero 
of New-Orleans for the first office in the 
nation’s gift, and the eminent South- 
Carolinian for the Vice-Presidency. The 
address of the Democratic Convention, 
setting forth the reasons for the change, 
was attributed to the pen of the deputy 
Attorney-General of Philadelphia. 

The House of Representatives con- 
ferred the Presidency on J. Quincy 
Adams, and, during his administration, 
Mr. Dallas was comparatively inactive. 
He was, however, elected to the Mayor- 
alty, an office seldom bestowed on a 
Democrat, in a Whig city like Phila- 
delphia. 

On General Jackson's election to the 
Presidency, in 1828, the District-A ttor- 
ney-Generalship of the United States 
was at once tendered to Mr. 
But higher honors were in store, and 
the legislature of Pennsylvania evinced 
their sense of his merits by electing Mr. 
Dallas to the vacancy that occurred in 
the Senate of the United States in 1831. 
Hitherto the advocate had confined him- 
self to professional topics, and even the 
most skilful lawyers have but a compar- 
atively narrow space for the exercise of 
their powers. The practice of the law, 
the dwelling upon words and phrases, 
the construction of clauses, and the so- 
lution of doubts, though they often 
shape the keenest intellects, eventually 
narrow the mind, and, to a certain de- 
gree, lower the mental capacities. It is 
a certain fact, that some of the most 
successful legal practitioners have been 
individuals of small capacities, and of 
exceedingly limited information and 
views outside of their professional range. 
But the halls of legislation afford an ad- 
mirable scope for the mental powers ; 
each one is the representative of a par- 
ty, and is supposed to have made him- 
self profoundly acquainted with all the 
principles of the faction, the politics of 
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the day, the history of the past, the fine 
and the mechanic arts. All come under 
his notice, and some of the speeches, 
both of the British and American Sen- 
ate, are photographs of the popular 
feeling. 

The session of 1832-33 was exceed- 
ingly important in a national point of 
view. The tariff gave rise to long and 
warm debates, in which the matter was 
argued pro and con. Another question, 
which as yet is undecided, also engrossed 
the attention of the upper House in that 
momentous session— ‘the right of one 
or more of the States to nullify a law, 
making such revision on principles that 
it might regard as contrary to the provi- 
sions of the Constitution.’ This was a 
topic of vast consequence, and the lead- 
ing intellects of the South contended 
that, no matter what might happen, the 
rights of the States were paramount, 
and should any laws or acts interfere, 
they ‘were to be void, and of null ef- 
‘fect.’ The course of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania was eminently conserva- 
tive; he knew well the fiery natures 
that surrounded him, and that one inju- 
dicious word, on either side, would fan 
the spark into a fearful flame, which it 
would be exceedingly difficult to quench. 
Mr. Dallas sustained that power in the 
Union essential to its preservation, 
strongly deprecated every measure that 
was not clearly necessary to that end; 
and on all matters involving a difference 
between the States, Mr. Dallas incul- 
cated harmony, even though at some 
sacrifice. On the expiration of the term 
for which he was chosen, Mr. Dallas de- 
clined a reélection, but accepted the At- 
torney-Generalship of his native State, 
tendered by Governor Wolff, which he 
held till the accession of Governor Rit- 
ner, the opposing candidate. 

The Masonic order has ever been to 
some an object of great jealousy. It is 
a secret organization, and as such, in 
the opinion of many, should not be tol- 
erated. Vague stories have, at different 
times, been circulated in all parts of 
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rites of the Masons, of the fearful deeds 
perpetrated with closed doors, and the 
terrible vengeance they invariably in- 

flicted on all who violated the oath of 
secrecy. Some of the framers of the 

Constitution of the State, and others, 

were desirous to break up all the lodges, 

and subject the members to a judicial 

and severe inquiry ‘into their private 

and social conduct, as members of Ma- 

sonic societies.’ Mr. Dallas was one of 
the individuals summoned, in the middle 

of winter, to answer certain questions 

before a committee of the Legislature, 
concerning the society. As a good citi- 
zen, he obeyed the mandate, but de- 
clined replying to any questions, or tak- 
ing the oath. Allright-thinking persons 
condemned the measure as arbitrary and 
unnecessary. It is now mostly con- 
ceded, that the order is purely benefi- 
cial, and practises strictly injunctions 
inculcated’ by the divine founder of 
Christian ethics. 

Russia, though one of the most des- 
potic governments in the world, has yet 
great sympathies with the young West- 
ern republic; and she had scarcely 
emerged from barbarism, the untiring 
efforts of the mighty Peter had hardly 
brought his people to a state of semi- 
civilization, ere the American Revolu- 
tion burst upon the world, startling its 
inhabitants, from Pekin to Paris, with 
its unanswerable truths, untiring states- 
men, stern determination, and ultimate 
success. Next followed the stupendous 
drama of the French Revolution. The 
scaffolds ran with blood; obscure vil- 
lage lawyers, who could scarcely earn 
bread, saw themselves the leaders of the 
nation; they in turn submitted to the 
revolutionary axe. Then came the won- 
derful Bonaparte dynasty, whose chief 
played with crowns and sceptres, whose 
nod drove princes into exile, and who 
eventually ended his career on a distant 
isle, far from the scene of his glory. 
France was again to have a change of 
rulers ; the house of Bourbon a second 
time was exiled, and the Orleans family 
ascended the French throne. The Unit- 
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ed States, in the mean time, had not 
been idle. They had made vast ad- 
vances in the arts, commerce, and sci- 
ence; they had compelled ‘perfide Al- 
bion’ to respect their rights, and the 
danger of secession had been averted. 
Russia saw this. Nicholas, who guided 
the helm of state, soon perceived that 
the United States would be a counter- 
poise and check to England. Educa- 
tion had also rapidly progressed; the 
importation of German and English 
governesses and artists of all races had 
done much to refine and civilize the na- 
tion. Some of the old statesmen, who 
had witnessed the American and French 
revolutions, still survived, and remarked 
that other countries might change, but 
that the United States and England re- 
mained intact. These words reached 
the Czar, who acted upon them. 

On the accession of Martin Van Buren, 
in 1837, he tendered the Russian mis- 
sion to Mr. Dallas, who remained there 
till 18398. The Emperor was one of the 
most astute politicians of Europe; all 
his emotions, like those of William of 
Orange, were masked under an icy re- 
serve ; he knew what had been the fate 
of some of his predecessors, and was 
also aware that every look and word 
were reported throughout Europe. A 
man of stern and rigid simplicity of 
character, he disliked the titled lackeys 
that swarm in palaces. Equals he sel- 
dom saw, but he longed for truth. The 
simple black coat and distinguished de- 
portment of the American minister were 
very conspicuous amid the stars and or- 
ders of the representatives of the other 
powers. The Emperor was fond of Mr. 
Dallas’s conversation, and this singular 
pair, the autocrat of all the Russias, and 
sole master of the lives of millions of 
his fellow-men, and the representative 
of the most liberal government on earth, 
passed hours in the freest and most un- 
restrained intercourse. During Mr. Dal- 
las’s sojourn at the great capital of the 
North, he did not attempt to compete 
with the magnificent hospitality of the 
other ministers, but kept open house for 
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all his countrymen, and others who 
chose to ask it, plainly, but in a manner 
befitting his own rank and the country 
he represented.- While in Russia, Mr. 
Dallas had some interviews and corre- 
spondence with Count Nesselrode, ‘rela- 
tive to the territories and commercial 
intercourse of the two nations on the 
coast of the Pacific Ocean.’ On his re- 
turn to the United States, he was re- 
peatedly asked to lecture, and always 
gave vivid and brilliant sketches of his 
residence in Russia. The position of 
Attorney-General becoming vacant, the 
office was tendered but refused, and Mr. 
Dallas resumed the practice of the law. 

In 1844, the United States were great- 
ly agitated by the Presidential canvass. 
Two candidates, representing very oppo- 
site principles, appeared before the na- 
tion — James K. Polk, of Tennessee, 
known as a statesman of some ability, 
with whom was associated G. M. Dallas, 
as Vice-President, the party advocating 
free trade. The influence of the elec- 
tion of Mr. Polk was so great, that three 
days before the inauguration of the 
President-elect, Texas was annexed. 

Henry Clay, of Kentucky, with whom 
Mr. Frelinghuysen, of New-Jersey, was 
associated, was the candidate of the 
ultra tariff or protection party. His 
chances for the Presidency were appar- 
ently better than his opponent’s; he 
was the idol of a great body of the Amer- 
ican people; all the workmen held him 
in the greatest veneration; his popular 
qualities, winning manners, and com- 
manding appearance enthroned him in 
the hearts of his countrymen — this fas- 
cination lasting till his death, and hold- 
ing together a dismayed and dishearten- 
ed party; and even now, 


‘ For him the poet’s lyre is wreathed, 
The marble wrought, the music breathed.’ 


All the trades were in the greatest 
alarm, lest Polk should be elected, as 
they feared, in that event, that their 
interests would be greatly damaged. 
Stump orators nightly made the most 
inflammatory appeals to the people ; the 
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virtues and talents of ‘Harry of the 
West’ were themes of incessant lauda- 
tion; heavy bets were laid that Clay 
would be successful; -busts, pictures, 
and statues were scattered broadcast. 
Even the children caught the predomi- 
nant enthusiasm, and sang songs depre- 
catory of the opposite party ; proces- 
sions with banners and transparencies 
nightiy promenaded the streets. But 
all was useless. Clay was defeated, 
and Polk and Dallas elected, perhaps 
to the surprise of their adherents. 
Messrs. Polk and Dallas were inaugu- 
rated, and Robert J. Walker, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, in his first annual 
report of December, 1845, adduced very 
forcible arguments to prove that the 
protective policy should be abandoned, 
and a system of duties for revenue alone 
should be adopted. This measure was 
highly unpopular with a great part of 
the nation. Some of the Democratic 
party, who had voted for Polk and Dal- 
las, were in favor of a high protective 
tariff. Speeches were made pro and 
con. ; the leading intellects of the nation 
tasked theit utmost resources; the op- 
position journals, forgetting that every 
thing is fair in love and war, inveighed 
severely against the duplicity of the 


Democrats, loading the luckless Secre-: 


tary of the Treasury with the vilest epi- 
thets; the House of Representativeg 
was polled, the closest calculations 
were made, and all the Northern mem- 
bers instructed to vote for a high pro- 
tective tariff. 

The same anxiety was felt in the up- 
per House. The community was a sec- 
ond time convulsed, but could do noth- 
ing except watch the course of events, 
and abide the issue. The bill had many 
friends in the House of Representatives ; 
but in the Senate the chances were pret- 
ty nearly equal, and ‘on the resignation 
of the Hon. W. H. Haywood, of North- 
Carolina, the fate of the bill was felt to 
depend upon the vote of the Hon. Spen- 
cer Jarnagan, of Tennessee.’ This gen- 
tleman, who was a Whig, had received 
instructions ‘to vote for a bill based 
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upon the principles of that measure.’ — 
Mr. Jarnagan was thus placed in a dilem. 
ma, from which he extricated himself 
by not voting at all. This threw the 
whole responsibility of the casting vote 
upon the Vice-President, who, after duly 
examining the whole matter, voted in 
favor of the bill as amended, alleging 
‘that ample proof had been furnished 
that a majority of the people of the 
States desired a change to a great ex- 
tent in principle, if not fundamentally.’ 
This, however, didnot satisfy his con- 
stituents, and his course was severely 
blamed by many of his former friends ; 
while his opponents loudly asserted that 
he had always been a trimmer, and 
would do any thing for the sake of of- 
fice. A pamphlet was published, enti- 
tled, ‘The Casting Vote,’ in which the 
whole matter was thoroughly discuss- 
ed—the claims of the tariff upon the 
American people, and the duplicity of 
the Vice-President in acting in direct 
opposition to the well-known wishes of 
the people ; in fact, ‘The Casting Vote’ 
embittered some of the leading men of 
the party, and for ever destroyed all the 
hopes that Mr. Dallas’s friends enter- 
tained of his nomination for the Presi- 
dency. Though his name was mention- 
ed in connection with the office, still it 
was not brought before the Convention 
in 1856. Mr. Buchanan, who represent- 
ed the United States at the court of St. 
James, signified his wish to be recalled, 
when Mr. Dallas was presented to the 
Senate, January thirty-first, 1856, and 
confirmed the fourth of February fol- 
lowing, as Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary to the Queen 
of Great Britain, where he remained till 
replaced by Mr. Adams. On his return 
from Europe, Mr. Dallas was received 
by his fellow-citizens in the most cordial 
manner, and, ina speech of some length, 
expressed his confidence in the Ameri- 
can people, and a hope that the rebel- 
lion would soon be crushed by all law- - 
ful means. Mr. Dallas was perhaps the 
most acceptable minister that ever was 
sent to England. The Queen was so 
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much pleased with the hospitality shown 
to the Prince of Wales, when in the 
United States, that she invited Mr. Dal- 
las and his family to make her a visit at 
Windsor—an honor rarely vouchsafed 
to any foreign ambassador. 

The health of this great diplomatist 
had long been delicate; and though 
nothing disastrous was anticipated, he 
observed to a friend that he felt very 
feeble. His death was unexpected, and 
caused great sorrow throughout the com- 
munity where he resided. A meeting 
of the bar was held, and appropriate 
speeches were delivered by the Hon. J. 
R. Ingersoll, former minister to Eng- 
land, and David Paul Brown, both long 
professional associates and intimate per- 
sonal friends. The pall which covered 
the coffin was borne by some of the 
most eminent men of Philadelphia. 

As a lawyer, Mr. Dallas occupied a 
high rank in the profession, having been 
engaged in all the important. criminal 
cases of his day, and retained in some 
important civil matters. He was coun- 
sel for the Government in the case of the 
United States vs. Holmes, where a Swed- 
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ish sailor was tried for murder for throw- 
ing overboard some emigrants from an 
Irish ship, who had taken refuge on 
board the long-boat, which he com- 
manded. He also appeared on behalf 
of the United States in the case of Wil- 
son and Porter, tried for robbing the 
United States mail. His manner as a 
speaker was easy and very agreeable, 
his language was uniformly well chosen, 
and his voice melodious and sweetly 
toned. His personal appearance was 
exceedingly dignified. He always wore 
black, with a white cravat tied in a rose. 
His conversation was invariably interest- 
ing, and he rarely spoke of himself. 
Though he was full of anecdote and ele- 
gant literature, he always paid great 
deference to the person with whom he 
was conversing, and was exceedingly 
amiable. In fact, to use the expression 
of a legal friend: ‘ Dallas was so har- 
monious!’ The unfortunate always met 
with sympathy and aid, and to be un- 
happy was a sure passport to his sym- 
pathies. Cass alone is the survivor of 
all the statesmen whom the illustrious 
Pennsylvanian met at Washington. 


PROVINGS OF CURRENT THEORIES IN SCIENCE. 


NUMBER FIVE. 


THE NEBULAR HYPOTHESIS OF LAPLACE. 
PART SECOND, 


Havine proved the possibility of rota- 
tion coming out of condensation, let us 
discover the means of regulating such 
rotation. Says the Theory : 


‘The very first two atoms which met, 
approaching each other from points not dia- 
metrically opposite, would, in rushing par- 
tially past each other, form a nucleus for the 
rotary movement. How this would increase 
in velocity, is readily seen. The two atoms 
are joined by others—an aggregation is 
formed. The mass continues to rotate while 
condensing. But any atom at the circum- 
ference has, of course, a more rapid motion 


than one nearer the centre. The outer atom, 
however, with its superior velocity, approach- 
es the centre, carrying this superior velocity 
with it as it goes. Thus every atom, pro- 
ceeding inwardly, and finally attaching itself 
to the condensed centre, adds something to 
the original velocity of that centre—that is 
to say, increases the rotary movement of the 
mass.” 


This reasoning looks reasonable, upon 
a passing view ; but, examined attentive- 
ly, it proves to be, at most, not exactly 
demonstrative. Whether the ‘ very first 
two atoms’ are at the centre of the nebu- 
lous mass, or at some point upon its cir- 
cumference, they are to be regarded here 
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as situated so that other atoms shall fall 
upon every point of their circumference, 
as from the inner surface of a ring, or of 
a hollow globe. Suppose, then, that 
these two particles are in the centre of 
the mass of particles, a certain distance 
apart. They rush together—‘ partially 
past each other ’—with a force such as 
shall cause them, when united, to per- 
form a complete circuit. The third par- 
ticle, motionless entirely until now, im- 
mediately follows, striking upon the ro- 
tating nucleus just as great a space, in 
time, behind its starting-point of rota- 
tion, as is taken in falling; so of the 
fourth, and of the fifth, and of every 
successive one outward to the circum- 
ference of the mass. Suppose, now, that 
the nucleus has increased to a foot in 
diameter, that it rotates once in a sec- 
ond, and that there is an interval of one 
hundred feet between it and the in-gath- 
ering particles ; these—allowing them to 
be governed by the law which governs 
falling bodies now — fall sixteen feet 
during the first second, forty-eight feet 
during the next, and so on, making the 
time required for them to descend 
through the hundred feet, two and a 
half seconds ; showing the ‘velocity of 
the outer atom’ to be two and a half 
seconds less than the ‘original velocity 
of the centre ;’ when that interval is one 
hundred miles, the velocity of the at- 
tracted particles will be three minutes 
less than that of their centre of attrac- 
tion; when it is a thousand million 
miles—the distance of Saturn’s orbit 
from that of Uranus—their velocity will 
be more than six days less than that of 
the centre. The Sun’s period.of rota- 
tion cannot be shortened by such pro- 
cess of formation. 

But, admitting the point argued for, 
what must be the result? The increase 
of rotary velocity claimed is, we suppose, 
just what will be suited to the fact that the 
squares of the revolutionary periods of 
the planets are as the cubes of their dis- 
tances from their centre of revolution. 
Well, the ‘first two atoms,’ having 
united, rotate, say, once in a second, 
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(we think our clients would object to 
our allowing their spry little wards any 
more time than this to make a circuit no 
larger than the circumference of one of the 
atoms of medicinal substance in a Home- 
opathic ‘sugar-powder’!) This nucleus 
attracts other particles from the nebu- 
lous mass, and thus goes on enlarging, 
rotating with accelerated speed as it en- 
larges, till it has got to the present di- 
mensions of the Sun—eight hundred and 
eightv-two thousand miles in diameter. 
The distance from its circumference to 
its centre, in the first instance, was— 
what? say one mile, for convenience. 
This distance, in the second instance, 
was four hundred and forty-one thousand 
miles : as the cube of the latter distance 
is to the cube of the former, so is the 
square of one second to the square of 
the time which the Sun must take in ro- 
tating once now, making this time not 
so much as the two hundred millionth of a 
second, instead of twenty-five and a half 
days—the Sun's real period of rotation. 
When it has grown so as to fill the orbit of 
Mercury, its period of rotation must be 
not so much as the two hundred thou- 
sand millionth of a second, instead of 
eighty-seven days—Mercury’s real peri- 
od of revolution. When grown so as to 
fill the orbit of Venus, its period must 
be not so much as the five hundred 
thousand millionth of a second, instead 
of two hundred and twenty-four days— 
the real period of revolution of Venus. 
When grown so as to fill the Earth’s or- 
bit, its period must not be so much as 
the nine hundred thousand millionth of 
a second, instead of one year—the Earth's 
real period of revolution. (Goodness! 
gracious! what would have become of 
us, if we had been there at that throw- 
ing off ?) When grown so as to fill the 
orbit of Mars, its period must not be so 
much as the fifteen hundred thousand 
millionth of a second, instead of one and 
five sixths years—the real period of 
revolution of Mars. When grown so as 
to fill the orbit of the Asteroids, its pe- 
riod must be not so much as the three 
billionth of a second, instead of four and 
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one fourth years—the Asteroids’ aver- 
age period of revolution. When grown 
so as to fill Jupiter’s orbit, its period 
must be not so much as the ten billionth 
of a second, instead of twelve years— 
Jupiter’s period of revolution. When 
grown so as to fill Saturn’s orbit, its 
period must be not so much as the 
twenty billionth of a second, instead of 
twenty-nine years— Saturn’s period of 
revolution. When grown so as to fill 
the orbit of Uranus, its period must be 
not so much as the eighty billionth of a 
second, instead of eighty-four years—the 
period of revolution of Uranus. When 
grown so as to fill the orbit of Neptune, 
its period must be not so much as the 
hundred billionth of a second, instead 
of a hundred and sixty-six years— 
Neptune’s period of revolution. The 
Sun is ready by this time, we guess, to 
hurl off planetary rings with a vengeance! 

We see we have got our friends out of 
their lurch into the limbos, in making 
their outer rings rotate more rapidly 
than their inner ones; but we could n’t 
help it, without dodging the argument— 
as velocity grows out of the falling of 
the atoms, and as those atoms which 
make up the outer rings have the great- 
est distance to fall, these outer rings ro- 
tate, necessarily, with the greatest velo- 
city. 

Suppose the condensation to have 
been from the circumference toward the 
centre, instead of in the contrary direc- 
tion. As the condensation must have 
had a starting-place—as there must have 
been @ point at which the particles com- 
menced falling inward—so there must 
have been some particles forward of 
others in their descent; and so there 
must have been generated a rotation of 
the condensing mass, as already explain- 
ed, the rapidity of the rotation being 
equal to the velocity of the falling par- 
ticles. When condensation had extend- 
ed so far as to reach Neptune’s orbit, 
the ring thus condensed rotated (all the 
matter within this ring remaining mo- 
tionless, of course) once in a hundred 
and sixty-six years, being at the rate of 
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about three and a third miles a second : 
then three and a third miles a second is 
the velocity with which the particles 
gravitated at that time. Having obeyed 
the law of gravitation—that is, having 
increased their speed in proportion to 
the squares of the seconds during which 
they were falling—they must have pass- 
ed through the space of only nine hun- 
dred and twenty miles. This ring being 
thrown off to form Neptune, the particles 
at the circumference of the matter re- 
maining commence gravitating. They 
have to fall nine hundred million miles 
to reach the orbit of Uranus, gaining 
thus a velocity of more than three thou- 
sand three hundred miles a second, and 
giving Uranus’s ring a period of rotation 
less than forty-two days, instead of eighty- 
four years, to correspond with Uranus’s 
present period of revolution. This ring 
also being cast off, the peripheral par- 
ticles of the reserved mass begin their 
descent. They have to fall a thousand 
million miles to reach Saturn’s orbit, 
acquiring a velocity of more than three 
thousand four hundred miles a second, 
and giving Saturn’s ring a period of ro- 
tation less than eighteen days, instead 
of twenty-nine years, to correspond with 
Saturn’s present period of revolution. 
The particles forming Jupiter's ring 
have to fall four hundred and ten million 
miles, acquiring a velocity of more than 
two thousand two hundred miles a sec- 
ond, and giving the ring a period of ro- 
tation less than sixteen days, instead of 
twelve years, to correspond with Jupi- 
ter’s present period of revolution. The 
particles forming the Asteroids’ ring 
have to fall two hundred and forty mil- 
lion miles, acquiring a velocity of more 
than seventeen hundred miles a second, 
and giving the ring a period of rotation 
less than eleven days, instead of four 
and a fourth years, to correspond with 
the Asteroids’ present average period of 
revolution. The particles forming Mars’ 
ring have to fall a hundred and six mil- 
lion miles, acquiring a velocity of more 
than eleven hundred miles a second, 
and giving the ring a period of rotation . 
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less than ten days, instead of one and 
five sixths years, to correspond with 
Mars’ present period of revolution. The 
particles forming the Earth’s ring have 
to fall forty-nine million miles, acquiring 
a velocity of more than seven hundred 
and seventy miles a second, and giving 
the ring a period of rotation less than 
nine days, instead of one year, to cor- 
respond with the Earth’s present period 
of revolution. The particles forming 
Venus’s ring have to fall twenty-seven 
million miles, acquiring a velocity of 
more than five hundred and seventy 
miles a second, and giving the ring a pe- 
riod of rotation less than nine days, in- 
stead of two hundred and twenty-four 
days, to correspond with Venus’s pres- 
ent period of revolution. The particles 
forming Mercury’s ring have to fall thirty- 
one million miles, acquiring a velocity of 
more than six hundred and ten miles a 
second, and giving the ring a period of 
rotation less than four and a half days, 
instead of eighty-seven days, to corre- 
spond with Mercury’s present period of 
revolution. The particles forming the 
present Sun have to fall thirty-seven 
million miles, acquiring a velocity of 
more than six hundred and sixty-nine 
miles a second, and giving the Suna 
period of rotation less than two anda 
half hours, instead of twenty-five and a 
half days, to correspond with his present 
real period. 

Suppose that the Sun has condensed 
so far as to be included, a coherent mass, 
within the present orbit of Neptune, 
haying a diameter of five thousand six 
hundred million miles; and that its 
period of rotation, resulting from con- 
densation, is a hundred and sixty-six 
years—the present period of Neptune’s 
revolution : it follows, that the particles 
at the circumference of this mass, not 
only, but those at every point between 
this and the centre, perform their cir- 
cuit in just the hundred and sixty-six 
years, so that the velocities of the sev- 
eral particles are in proportion precisely 
to the several distances passed through. 
The circumference of the ring of par- 
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ticles which produced Neptune, there- 
fore the distance passed through by this 
ring, was seventeen thousand six hun- 
dred million miles, and its velocity of 
rotation was, once in a hundred and six- 
ty-six years. The circumference of the 
ring which produced Uranus, therefore 
the distance passed through by it, was 
twelve thousand million miles, and its 
velocity must have been, once in a hun- 
dred and thirteen years, instead of eighty- 
four years—Uranus’s present period of 
revolution. The circumference of Sat- 
urn’s ring, therefore the distance passed 
through by it, was five thousand seven 
hundred million miles, and its velocity 
must have been, once in fifty-four years, 
instead of twenty-nine years—Saturn’s 
present period of revolution. The dis- 
tance passed through by Jupiter’s ring 
was three thousand and nincty million 
miles, and its velocity must have been 
once in twenty-nine years, instead of 
twelve years—Jupiter’s period of revo- 
lution. The distance passed through by 
the ring which produced the Asteroids 
was a thousand five hundred and sixty 
million miles, and its velocity must have 
been, once in fifteen years, instead of 
four and a fourth years—the average 
revolutionary period of the Asteroids. 
The distance passed through by Mars’ 
ring was nine hundred and five million 
miles, and its velocity must have been, 
once in eight and a half years, instead 
of one and five sixths years—the revolu- 
tionary period of Mars. The distance 
passed through by the Earth’s ring was 
five hundred and ninety-seven million 
miles, and its velocity must have been, 
once in five and a half years, instead ot 
one year. The distance passed through 
by Venus’s ring was three hundred and 
ninety-six million miles, and its velocity 
must have been, once in three and two 
thirds years, instead of five eighths of a 
year. The distance passed through by 
Mercury’s ring was two hundred and 
thirty-three million miles, and its veloci- 
ty must have been, once in two and one 
fifth years, instead of one fourth of a 
year. The distance passed through by 
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the Sun’s equator is two million seven 
hundred and seventy thousand miles, and 
its velocity must be one thirty-eighth of 
a year, instead of one fourteenth of a 
year—the Sun’s present rotary period. 

Suppose that the Sun did, in fact, by 
means of some unexplainable process of 
condensation, rotate once in a hundred 
and sixty-six years, while filling the orb- 
it of Neptune; and once in eighty-four 
years, while filling the orbit of Uranus; 
and once in twenty-nine years, while 
filling the orbit of Saturn; and once in 
twelve years, while filling the orbit of 
Jupiter ; and once in four and one fourth 
years, while filling the orbit of the As- 
teroids ; and once in one and five sixths 
years, while filling the orbit of Mars; 
and once in a year, while filling the orbit 
of the Earth; and once in five eighths 
of a year, while filling the orbit of Venus ; 
and once in one fourth of a year, while 
filling the orbit of Mercury ; according 
to Kepler’s Third Law: then, according 
to the same law, he should rotate now 
once in less than three hours, instead 
of twenty-five and a half days ; thus, as 
the cube of the semi-diameter of Mer- 
cury’s orbit, for example, which semi- 
diameter is thirty-seven million miles, 
is to the cube of the Sun’s semi-diame- 
ter—four hundred and forty-one thou- 
sand miles—so is the square of Mercury’s 


period of revolution—eighty-seven days 


—to the square of the Sun’s period of 
rotation. And, as the cube of the semi- 
diameter of the orbit of Uranus—nine- 
teen hundred million miles—is to the 
cube of the semi-diameter of Uranus 
himself—sixteen thousand five hundred 
miles—so must be the square of his pe- 
riod of revolution—eighty-four years— 
to the square of his period of rotation, 
giving not so much as one and a fourth 
minutes for this period. So the period 
of Saturn’s rotation must be not so much 
as four and a half minutes, instead of ten 
and a fourth hours—his real period ; of 
that of Jupiter, not five and a third min- 
utes, instead of ten hours; of that of 
Mars, not one fifteenth of a minute, in- 
stead of twenty-four and two thirds 
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hours—his estimated period ; of that of 
the Earth, not one sixth of a minute, in- 
stead of twenty-four hours—her real 
period ; of that of Venus, not one-sev- 
enth of a minute, instead of twenty- 
three and a half hours—her estimated 
period; of that of Mercury, not one 
twentieth of a minute, instead of twenty- 
four hours, his estimated period ; and that 
of our Moon, not ten minutes, instead of 
twenty-eight days—her estimated period. 
Again, as the cube of the semi-diameter 
of the Moon’s orbit—two hundred and 
forty thousand miles—is to the cube of 
the Earth’s semi-diameter — four thou- 
sand miles—so must be the square of 
the Moon’s period of revolution—twenty- 
eight days—to the square of the Earth’s 
period of rotation, giving for this period 
one and a half hours—one sixteenth of 
the real period, and five hundred and 
forty times that deduced from the con- 
densation of the Earth out of her solar 
ring. So the period of Jupiter’s rota- 
tion, according to the distances and 
times of revolution of his satellites, is 
three hours—three tenths of his real 
period, and thirty-four times that deduc- 
ed from his condensation out of his solar 
ring. The period of Saturn’s rotation, 
according to the distances and times of 
revolution of his satellites, is four hours— 
two fifths of his real period, and fifty- 
three times that deduced from his con- 
densation out of his solar ring. The 
period of rotation of Uranus, according 
to the distances and times of revolution 
of his satellites, is three and a half 
hours—one hundred and seventy times 
the period deduced from his condensa- 
tion out of his solar ring. 

Thus we have shown it to be impos- 
sible to reconcile the existing motions of 
the bodies forming the Solar System with 
the Hypothesis in any of its phases. 

Let us take up another point. The 
Theory has it, that condensation gives 
birth to rotation, and that rotation gives 
birth to centrifugal force. Now, this is 
saying, in substance, that the power 
which impels the particles inward is the 
same which impels them outward—in 
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other words, that gravity and tangential 
force are one. This may not be appar-. 
ent at first sight; but take away the 
link, rotation, and it will be seen readily— 
the idea will be—that a body falling, is 
raised by the very force of its fall. In 
connection, we simply assert, with no 
fear of the assertion being questioned, 
that, so long as the particles find space 
through which to condense, they will 
condense, and not fly off at all, let the 
rotation of the mass—rotation produced 
by condensation alone —be never so 
swift—that condensation and diffusion 
of the same particles cannot go on both 
at the same time. But, waiving this 
point — granting that tangential force 
may grow thus out of gravity, what is 
the consequence? The ring which pro- 
duced Neptune rotated with a velocity 
of twelve thousand miles an hour, which 
velocity was the measure of the force 
necessary to throw the ring off. The 
ring which produced Uranus rotated 
with a velocity of sixteen thousand miles 
an hour, which velocity was the measure 
of the force required to throw this ring 
off. Saturn’s ring rotated with a veloci- 
ty of twenty-two thousand miles an 
hour, which was the measure of the 
force required to throw it off. Jupiter’s 
ring rotated with a velocity of twenty- 
nine thousand miles an hour; that of 
the Asteroids with a velocity of forty 
thousand miles an hour; that of Mars 
with a velocity of fifty-five thousand 
miles an hour; the Earth’s with a velo- 
city of sixty-eight thousand miles an 
hour; that of Venus with a velocity of 
seventy-six thousand miles an hour; 
Mercury’s with a velocity of an hundred 
and ter thousand miles an hour—these 
several velocities peing the measures of 
the forces necessary to cast off the sev- 
eral rings. Now, why are the inferior 
rings discharged so much less easily 
than the superior ones—why does Mer- 
cury’s ring require more than nine times 
the force of Neptune’s? The answer 
will be, we suppose, .because the matter 
composing the former, being more dense, 
coheres, one particle to another, just so 
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much more strongly than that com- 
posing the latter. If so, then what fol- 
lows? The dissipation into an invisible 
‘nebula’ of the whole ground of argu- 
ment ; thus, cohesion is in proportion to 
condensation; the same condensation 
measures the force which sends off the 
rings; so that if the cohesive power is 
greatest in the line of Mercury’s orbit, 
the centrifugal force must, at the same 
time, be greater there than at any other 
point throughout the mass, and, therefore, 
must divide the mass in that line first, 
and not along the orbit of Neptune. 

Touching this matter of the discharge 
of rings, the North British Reviewer, 
already quoted, demands, with consider- 
able assurance : 


‘What cause is there to determine the 
particular ‘stages at which rings are formed 
and detached’? The excess of the centrif- 
ugal force which presides at this operation, 
is supposed to occur under the influence of 
some law which regulates the cooling of the 
heated gaseous bodies employed in the pro- 
cess. But we have still to ask, What is the 
cause of the cooling, and what is its law—a 
law capable of regulating the distance, mag- 
nitude, densities, rings, and satellites of all 
the bodies of our planetary system? Under 
such processes, we might expect that satel- 
lites might not only have satellites, but also 
rings, and that the Sun himself might have 
had a huge ring revolving round him in the 
plane of his equator. We leave these diffi- 
culties for our author’s consideration.’ 


It is proper to remark here, that the 
author of the ‘ Vestiges,’ not Laplace, is 
the one whom the reviewer labors so to 
browbeat. It is evident, by hts manner, 
that he would favor the Nebular Hypo- 
thesis, if it could only be divorced from 
that especial object of his horror, the 
Development Theory. 

The ‘difficulties’ which the reviewer 
tumbles back to the author of the ‘ Ves- 
tiges’ for consideration, are intimated in 
the following words by that author : 


* 
‘It is clear, of course, that some law pre- 
siding over the refrigeration of heated gas- 
eous bodies would determine the stages at 
which rings were thus formed and detached. 
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We do not know any such law, but what we 
have seen assures us it is one observing, and 
reduceable to, mathematical formula.’ 


We feel free to render him a little 
assistance here. 

It is a fact, which can be shown readi- 
ly by experiment, that, in the rotation 
of a plastic mass composed of substances 
of different densities, the densest sub- 
stance will keep upon the outside of the 
mass. The tendencies outward of the 
several substances are, probably, in ex- 
act. proportion to their several densities. 

Then, suppose the Sun to have con- 
sisted of water and melted lead, and that 
it rotated with a velocity such as to all 
but overcome the cohesion among the 
particles of water, the lead, being eleven 
times heavier than the water, therefore 
would have eleven times the force to 
press it outward, and could not but be 
separated from the water. But here, 
again, we are so unfortunate as to have 
brought our clients out of a difficulty 
into a dilemma. We have proved (and 
the legitimacy of our ground of proof 
will not, we think, be called in question) 
that the densities of the planets, if they 
were thrown from the Sun by a force 
resulting from rotation, cannot decrease 
from the innermost to the outermost, as 
the Theory assumes, to accord with 
what is generally allowed to be the fact; 
but that they increase in the same di- 
rection. So the density of Venus must 
be nearly one and nine tenths times that 
of Mercury ; that of the Earth must be 
nearly one and a half times that of 
Venus ; that of Mars must be nearly one 
and two thirds times that of the Earth; 
that of the Asteroids must be nearly one 
and four fifths times that of Mars; that 
of Jupiter must be nearly twice that of 
the Asteroids ; that of Saturn must be 
nearly one and seven eighths times that 
of Jupiter; that of Uranus must be more 
than twice that of Saturn; and that of 
Neptune must be nearly one and a half 
times that of Uranus. So, further, the 
principal material in the composition of 
the Earth being silica—common rock— 
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having a specific gravity of two and a 
half, which is the measure of the pro- 
jectile force that was required to launch 
the Earth into her position ; the princi- 
pal material in the composition of Nep- 
tune must be one having a_ specific 
gravity of thirty, to supply the force 
necessary to*launch him into his posi- 
tion, which material is gold, levigated, 
sifted, sublimated, and squeezed into 
four times its earthy density ; the mate- 
rial composing Uranus, to answer her 
condition, is silver refined down into 
five times its ordinary density, (we would 
recommend to money-seekers, that they 
make a survey of Neptune and Uranus ;) 
the material composing Saturn is plati- 
num ; that composing Jupiter is quick- 
silver; that composing the Asteroids is 
arsenic ; that composing Mars is selen- 
ium ; that composing Venus is sulphur; 
that composing Mercury is water ; that 
composing the present Sun is—fire and 
smoke: these are inferences, of course. 
The author of the ‘ Vestiges’ says: 


‘M. Comte, of Paris, has made some ap- 
proach to the verification of the hypothesis, 
by calculating what ought to have been the 
rotation of the solar mass at the successive 
times when its surface extended to the vari- 
ous planetary orbits. He ascertained that 
that rotation corresponded in every case with 
the actual sidereal revolution of the planets, 
and that the rotation of the primary planets, 
in like manner, corresponded with the orbital 
periods of the secondaries, The process by 
which he arrived at this conclusion is not 
to be readily comprehended by the unlearn- 
ed; but men of science allow that it is a 
powerful support to the present hypothesis 
of the formation of the globes of space.’ 


We have never seen this ‘ process’ of 
Comte’s, and are, therefore, not prepared 
to go into a full demonstration of its in- 
correctness; still, such demonstration 
may be approached by pointing out the 
falsity of its ‘ conclusion.’ 

We have shown, already, that the pe- 
riods of rotation of the Sun and of the 
planets having satellites, in order to ac- 
cord with Kepler’s Third Law, upon the 
principle of the Theory, should be much 
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less than they are in fact, the period of 
the Sun being once in less than three 
hours, instead of once in twenty-five 
and a half days ; in which case his equa- 
tor would move more than eight times 
as fast as Mercury moves in his orbit ; 
more than eleven times as fast as Venus 
moves in her orbit; more than thirteen 
times as fast as the Earth moves in her 
orbit; more than sixteen times as fast 
as Mars moves in his; more than thirty 
times as fast as Jupiter moves in his; 
more than forty times as fast as Saturn 
moves in his; more than fifty-six times 
as fast as Uranus moves in his; more 
than seventy-four times as fast as Nep- 
tune moves in his: the period of the 
Earth being once in one and a half hours, 
instead of once in twenty-four hours ; in 
which case her equator would move 
more than seven times as fast as the 
Moon moves in her orbit: Jupiter's pe- 
riod being once in three hours, instead 
of once in ten hours; in which case, his 
equator would move more than twice as 
fast as his first satellite moves in its 
orbit ; more than three times as fast as his 
second satellite moves in its orbit; more 
than three and a half times as fast as his 
third satellite moves in its orbit; more 
than five times as fast as his fourth sat- 
ellite moves in its orbit: Saturn’s period 
being once in four hours, instead of 
once in ten and a half hours; in which 
case, his equator would move nearly 
twice as fast as his first satellite moves 
in its orbit; more than twice as fast as 
his second satellite moves in its orbit; 
nearly two and a half times as fast as 
his third moves in its orbit; more than 
two and two thirds times as fast as his 
fourth moves in its orbit; nearly three 
times as fast as his fifth moves in its 
orbit; nearly five times as fast as his 
sixth moves in its orbit ; more than eight 
times as fast as his seventh moves in its 
orbit: the period of Uranus being once 
in three and a half hours ; in which case, 
‘his equator would move more than three 
times as fast as his first satellite moves 
in its orbit; more than three and a half 
times as fast as his second moves in its 
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orbit; nearly four times as fast as his 
third moves in its orbit ; more than four 
times as fast as his fourth moves in its 
orbit; nearly six times as fast as his 
fifth moves in its orbit ; more than eight 
times as fast as his sixth moves in its 
orbit. In the cases as they are, the 
Sun’s equator moves not half so fast as 
Neptune moves; not a third so fast as 
Uranus moves; not a fourth so fast as 
Saturn; not a sixth so fast as Jupiter ; 
not a twelfth so fast as Mars; not a fif- 
teenth so fast as the Earth; not a six- 
teenth so fast as Venus; not a twenty- 
fourth so fast as Mercury: the Earth’s 
equator moves only one half so fast as 
the Moon moves: Jupiter’s equator 
moves one and a half times as fast as 
his fourth satellite; one and a sixth 
times as fast as his third; nine tenths 
as fast as his second ; one half as fast as 
his first : Saturn’s equator moves three 
times as fast as his seventh satellite ; one 
and eleven twelfths times as fast as his 
sixth; one and a fifth times as fast 
as his fifth; one and a twelfth times 
as fast as his fourth; eight ninths as 
fast as his third ; six sevenths as fast as 
his second; three fourths as fast his 
first. 

Here, then, we find that Comte’s cal- 
culation not only fails utterly to confirm 
the theory which it was intended to con- 
firm, but that it proves its own defect- 
iveness, thus: The Sun’s equator moves 
with the velocity of four thousand five 
hundred miles an hour. Suppose him 
enlarged so that his equator shall lie in 
the line of Mercury’s orbit, then the 
velocity of this equator will be an hun- 
dred and ten thousand miles an hour, be- 
ing increased twenty-four times. Sup- 
pose him enlarged so that his equator 
shall lie in the line of the orbit of Ve- 
nus, then the velocity of this equator 
should be increased forty-four times — 
that is, to two hundred thousand miles 
an hour; but’ it will be, in fact, only 
seventy-six thousand miles an hour, 
having decreased nearly one third from 
that in Mercury’s orbit. So its velocity 
in the Earth’s orbit will be not two 
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thirds as great as in Mercury’s, when it 
should be, according to the calculation, 
more than two and a half times as great. 
In the orbit of Mars, it will be only 
about one half so great, when it should 
be, according to the calculation, nearly 
four times as great. In Jupiter's orbit, 
it will be but little more than one fourth 
so great, when it should be more than 
thirteen times as great. In Saturn’s or- 
bit, it will be only one fifth so great, 
when it should be more than twenty- 
four times as great. In the orbit of 
Uranus, it will be but little more than 
one seventh so great, when it should be 
more than fifty timesas great. In Nep- 
tune’s orbit, it will be not one ninth so 
great, when it should be more than sev- 
enty-five times as great. So the veloci- 
ties of the two inner satellites of Jupi- 
ter, and of the three inner ones of Sat- 
urn, are greater than the velocities of 
the equators of their primaries, while 
the outer ones of each move more slow- 
ly than those equators; as we have seen 
already. Such discrepancies are suffi- 
cient to bring to the dust Comte’s edi- 
fice, however fair to the sight it may be. 

We deem it not necessary to go, here, 
into any detailed argument to controvert 
the Laplacean theory of gravitation ; 
for this, being essentially the same as 
that propounded by Newton, will be 
examined fully in the next number of 
our series. We say, the two theories 
are one essentially. The only difference 
between them is, that Newton obtains 
his centrifugal force for the planets from 
the act of Deity in launching them from 
His finger, while Laplace goes a step 
further back, making the Sun himself 
the generator of the centrifugal forces of 
his own planets, thus: 


‘While the centrifugal foree of the ro- 
tating mass is in exact counterpoise with 
that of gravitation, the mass necessarily con- 
tinues entire. The least excess, however, of 
the centrifugal over the attractive force, 
would separate the mass and its outward 
parts. The outer parts would thus revolve 
as a ring round the central body. This ring 
might preserve its form, if its constitution 
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were uniform; but as there are many 
chances against this uniformity, the matter 
will gather toward centres of superior solidi- 
ty—the ring will break into masses—and the 
largest of these will attract the lesser, and 
thus become a planet of a spheroidal form, 
revolving round the Sun.’ 


A single thrust with the dissecting- 
knife among the ribs of this the nurs- 
ling of Laplace, will be sufficient to 
prove its illegitimacy. Suppose the 
Sun to have arrived at that point of 
time immediately preceding his sending 
his oldest child, Neptune, away ‘to 
shift for himself.’ Here, the centrifugal 
and gravitating forces are balanced ex- 
actly. The next moment, the centrifu- 
gal force has got the mastery of that of 
gravitation, so that the material for the 
composition of Neptune is hurled from 
the paternal embrace. In this act, the 
Sun loses an amount of his gravitating 
force equal to the amount of matter 
hurled off, which is just so much cen- 
trifugal force given to the planet. Now, 
with this excess of jreedom at starting, 
and with the restraint lessening, in the 
ratio of the square of the distance, at 
each step which he takes, what is the 
wild child coming to at last? Ah! 
‘this is the question!’ It is easier tell- 
ing to what he is not coming, than to 
what he is. We guess, any how, he 
won’t come back to be embraced any 
more by his father! The planet could 
not, under such circumstances, settle 
into an orbit and revolve round the Sun. 

Now, after having proved the error of 
Laplace, as we think it cannot be dis- 
puted that we have, it may be not inap- 
propriate to inquire briefly into the rea- 
son of this error. We quote some words 
of Mr. Poe’s which have an indirect 
bearing upon the inquiry. He says, in 
connection with his answer to the ob- 
jection taken to his idea that the sup- 
posed nebulz have been resolved into 
clusters of stars: 


‘ By way, however, of rendering to Cesar 
no more than the things that are Cwsar’s, 
let me here remark that the assumption of 
the hypothesis which led him to so glorious 
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a result, seems to have been suggested to 
Laplace in great measure by a misconcep- 
tion —by the very misconception of which 
we have just been speaking —by the gener- 
ally prevalent misunderstanding of the 
character of the nebule, so misnamed. 
These he supposed to be, in reality, what 
their designation implies. The fact is, this 
great man had, very properly, an inferior 
faith in his own merely perceplive powers. 
In respect, therefore, to the actual existence 
of the nebulae —an existence so confidently 
maintained by his telescopic contempora- 
ries — he depended less upon what he saw 
than upon what he heard. It will be seen 
that the only valid objections to his theory 
are those made to its hypothesis as such — 
to what suggested it—not to what it sug- 
gests ; to its propositions rather than to its 
results. His most unwarrantable assump- 
tion was that of giving the atoms a move- 
ment toward a centre, in the very face of his 
evident understanding that these atoms, in 
unlimited succession, extended throughout 
the Universal space. I have already shown 
that, under such circumstances, there could 
have occurred no movemertt at all; and La- 
place, consequently, assumed one on no more 
philosophical ground than that something of 
the kind was necessary for the establishment 
of what he intended to establish. Hibs origi- 
nal idea seems to have been a compound of 
the true Epicurean atoms with the false neb- 
ule of his contemporaries; and thus his 
theory presents us with the singular anom- 
aly of absolute truth deduced, as a mathe- 
matical result, from a hybrid datum of an- 
cient imagination intertangled with modern 
inacumen. Laplace’s real: strength lay, in 
fact, in an almost miraculous mathematical 
instinct —on this he relied; and in no in- 
stance did it fail or deceive him. In the 
case of the Nebular Cosmogony, it led him, 
blindfolded, through a labyrinth of Error, 
into one of the most luminous and stupen- 
dous temples of Truth.’ 


We cannot but assent to this esti- 
mate of Laplace as a mathematician. 
Every thing that he has done shows evi- 
dence of his ‘almost miraculous mathe- 
matical instinct.’ Still, the mistakes of 
his Theory are mathematical mistakes— 
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just such as a mere man of equations, 
taking his problem from his book, would 
never make. No school-boy even, whe 
might have ciphered far enough to see 
distinctly through ‘Cube Root,’ would 
allow Kepler’s Third Law to pass for an 
answer to the question as to what must 
have been the several periods of rota- 
tion of the Sun, at his several stages of 
condensation marked by the orbits of 
the planets. He would satisfy himself 
at once, by experiment, of the impossi- 
bility of deducing such law from such 
gradual condensation. He would find 
that, when the velocity of rotation of a 
condensing mass was once established, 
it would continue the same —the body 
passing through equal spaces in equal 
times; this, too, whether the condensa- 
tion were slow or quick, whether it 
were continual, or staid for a while, 
then recommenced. The mischief-maker 
in the case of Laplace was the darling 
Theory in his head, which must see the 
light, though lame and deformed and 
sightless ; against the legitimacy of 
which he would admit no testimony, 
though this came in the shape and in 
the strength of a mathematical demon- 
stration. We are not to be understood 
as questioning his honesty—as intimat- 
ing that he held false ground, fully aware 
of its falsity. On the contrary, we think 
he had so prepossessed himself with the 
idea of its truth, that, on this very ac- 
count, he was unprepared to see the 
relevancy or irrelevancy of the testimo- 
ny presented to him. He called up 
facts in support of his Theory, then 
half-closed his mental eye to them, thus 
causing them to blend into the Theory, 
so that, when he looked again, they 
seemed a part of it. 

We have indicated already our opin- 
ion as to what led Poe astray upon the 
same points—he permitted his Imagina- 
tion to soar out of reach of his Anal- 
ysis—he is, in Eureka, more poetical 
than mathematical. 
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[Attnoves ‘ Non-Reverend’ had bidden us ‘ farewell,’ we have succeeded in winning her back, and 
feel sure that she is ever welcome to the readers of the AMERICAN MontuLy.—Ep. } 


TEA-LEAVES. 





BY SOUCHONG, 





NUMBER ONE, 


Coutp these be tea-leayes? Could 
any effusion of mine have the aroma of 
this delicious infusion in my half-emp- 
tied cup? But no; I fear that my tea- 
leaves will be but tea-grounds. 

What so soothing, so cheering, so 
clearing to the mind, as a cup of tea? 
It never muddles you, as coffee some- 
times does ; it never makes you indiffer- 
ent, as wine and the harsher liquors do; 
the peacefulness it imparts is not slug- 
gishness, neither is it the treacherous 
calm that lures the opium-eater, with 
half-furled sails, to lean over the side of 
his boat, and look down into the dreamy 
depths, on those quiet cities, with domes 
and turrets and fair palaces, like that 
slumbering beneath the tropical sea de- 
scribed by Southey—lures him into a 
maélstrom of horrid dreams, whirling 
him down, down to darker, drearier 
abysses, where no fresh breeze of the 
upper, healthy, waking world can reach 
him. 

‘Our boat is asleep on Serchio’s stream, 
The sails are furled like thoughts in a dream, 
The helm sways idly hither and thither ; 
Dominic, the boatman, has brought the 

mast, 
And the oars and the sail, but ’tis sleeping 
fast.’ 

I know not why these lines of Shelley’s 

are suggested to me now, unless it is 
that contrasts suggest each other. 


* The sails are furled like thoughts in a dream:’ 


thoughts in a dream of the healthy 
sleeper; the confused, grotesque, ter- 
rible images of the opium-eater’s dream 
are in themselves metaphors of all that 
is horrible. 
It would be interesting to trace the 
VOL, LXV. 14 


influence that tea has had on manners, 
morals, and literature. Every nation, 
civilized, half-civilized, or barbarous, 
uses, and has forages used, stimulants— 
the Africans that plant from which hash- 
ish is extracted, the Indians tobacco, 
the Turks coffee, the Chinese opium and 
tea. Opium and tea, by the way, seem 
to go well together ; for that magnificent 
opium-eater, De Quincy, was an invete- 
rate tea-drinker. What a pity that his 
sky should have been clouded by opium, 
though the clouds themselves, it is true, 
were illuminated by a light that might 
have been heavenly, so glorious did it 
make them; yet in them played the 
fearful lightnings. The steam from his 
tea-cup would have formed itself into no 
perceptible clouds. 

The introduction of tea into England 
by Henrietta, consort of the unfortunate 
Charles I., had, says Miss Strickland, a . 
beneficial effect on the manners of the 
ladies, as they had been accustomed to 
drinking wine and strong ale. Query: 
Why is it that, while they gradually 
abandoned the stronger drinks, taking, 
as it were, naturally to tea, the men 
still adhere to their ale and wines, or 
substitute for them still stronger pota- 
tions? Suppose the ladies followed the 
example of their lords, and whenever 
they met, as ‘Soldiers’ Aid Society’ or 
‘Sewing Society,’ the stronger stimulants 
assisted in the discussion of ‘ ways and 
means.’ Think of the dangers from 
such weapons as scissors, and how many 
a ‘quietus’ would be made ‘ with a bare 
bodkin.” Think of the stormy session 
on the cut of a dress for a Fiji island- 
er. The mild gossip of the tea-table is 
far preferable to the coarse personalities 
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of fish-women. I am going to make an 
outrageous assertion. A thorough gos- 
sip, animated, say, for instance, as men 
are on election-days, would be transform- 
ed into a fish-woman; no refined woman 
will gossip, though gossip is milder now 
than when Pope wrote his famous line: 
‘ At every word a reputation dies.’ 


Now the sin most chastised with the 
tongue is the presumption to eat, drink, 
walk, talk, dress, think — above all, 
think — differently from ‘ me’— that 
petty tyrant. Or when an individual is 
‘dragged over the coals,’ it is only the 
minor morals that are singed. . . . Butit 
is a gross slander on tea to say that it in- 
cites to gossip. I have observed that 
your true gossip generally takes her tea 
weak; it is like her talk, milk and 
water, with that milder scandal with 
which she 


‘In aid of sugar sweetens tea.’ 


Besides, the most contemptible though 
more unusual gossips are men, and not 
often those who are tea-lovers. Are 
you of this class? Allow me to quote 
to you a line of Persius: 
‘ Veteres avias tibi pulmone revello,’ 
or, as Addison translates it: 
‘I root the old woman from my trembling 
heart.’ 
Not that I can claim to do this, but I 
would advise you to do it, and plant 
there something of manliness. The 
word trembling Addison inserted to eke 
out the line, but in the sense in which 
I use the quotation, it is well put in; 
for your true male gossip is invariably 
an arrant coward. ; 

Mary Beatrice, wife of James II., at a 
royal tea-party, first gave the Scotch 
ladies a taste of 

‘The cup that cheers but not inebriates.’ 


I must quote that oft-quoted line, or the 
angry shade of Cowper will haunt me; 
besides, it has quite a staid, respectable, 
clerical sound. [I should like to have 
heard their ‘ table-talk ;’ all gossip, even 
the tamest, in the Scotch dialect, must 
have a pungency bordering on wit. 
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Though Shakespeare lived in the days 
of beef and ale — Shakespeare, whose 
masterpieces, like the masterpieces of 
the great architects, those grand old ca- 
thedrals, are beautifully finished in all 
their details ; though this colossus, and 
the quaint Spenser, and ‘rare Ben Jon- 
son,’ and Raleigh, and Bacon, and Queen 
Bess herself throve on strong ale; though 
Milton, the blind old wizard who called 
up Satan and all the imps of hell, not, 
indeed, as an ordinary wizard, to make 
a compact with them, but to ‘ put them 
through their paces,’ to make them per- 
form their military evolutions for the 
benefit of spectators of all time to come, 
though he drew his inspiration from 
pure cold water; yet, though it may be 
‘hobbyhorsical,’ I can’t help thinking 
that tea is associated with progress. 
Why, the steam of the tea-kettle first 
suggested the steam-engine. . . . Speak- 
ing of inspiration, Byron, they say, drew 
his from gin and water. I can’t see 
what the water had to do with it; but 
when I quote the irresponsible they, I 
am particularly careful to be literal. But 
this ‘on dit’ is a scandal; he, in re- 
ality, grew inspired over a cup of strong, 
clear green tea. So my cousin, Young 
Hyson, says, and I never have known 
him to make a mistake in even a date or 
statistic. 

Could I have the ordering of things, I 
would make tea the only potation at 
civic banquets; toast and tea go well 
together, though I doubt whether there 
would be as many toasts drank as now. 
Think how a board of aldermen would 
lose profundity, rotundity, and specific 
gravity. 

But my cup is out, and Young Hyson 
challenges me to a game of chess, hay- 
ing finished his segar. He always smokes 
a segar, evenly and regularly, as if per- 
forming a duty ; while I lose myself in 
delightful reveries, my meerschaum, 
meanwhile, not unfrequently going out. 
Hyson received the name Young some 
years since, on account of his simplicity 
and innocence; the ‘fast boys’ termed 
him green. He still deserves the name 
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Young Hyson, for he yet has that inno- 
cence that so seldom survives ignorance. 
He and I keep bachelors’ hall, and I 
shall have much to say of him ‘in these 
my speculations.’ That quotation from 
the ‘ Spectator’ reminds me that he ex- 
horts the ladies to make his paper a 
part of their tea-equipage. Not a bad 
sandwich, by the way, was this same 
paper, with the bread and butter—some- 
times a little too much mustard to suit 
ladies’ taste. But what a change! Now 
how much ‘ Herald,’ ‘ Tribune,’ ‘ Times,’ 
etc., are swallowed between our bread 
and butter, and washed down with tea— 
and need of washing down. 

‘I haven’t told you what kind of tea I 
prefer. ‘For my part,’ says Montaigne, 
‘IT am a great lover of your white wines.’ 
‘What the devil signifies it to the pub- 
lic,’ says Scaliger, ‘ whether he is a lover 
of white wines orred?’ . . . You might 
say of ‘Souchong,’ were he to express a 
preference: ‘ What the devil signifies it 
to the public whether he is a lover of 
green tea or black.?’ 


NUMBER TWO. 


Youne Hyson and I finished our game ; 
he won it. I was not in a mood for 
playing. I play well or ill, according to 
my mood. He always plays well. He 
might have just received intelligence 
that he had come into possession of a 
large property ; might have been, but 
an hour ago, accepted by the girl he 
loved; or, on the other hand, he might 
have been disappointed of the dearest 
expectation of his soul; yet he would 
be able to announce mate in at least 
three moves. We had lived togeth- 
er long enough thoroughly to under- 
stand each other, and I saw that he was 
not in a mood for conversation; so, re- 
solving to hold converse with my own 
self, I wheeled my arm-chair around in 
front of the fire, whose soft, pleasant 
voice chimed well with the purr of the 
cat on the hearth, and the singing of 
the tea-pot on the jamb. Now I am not 
at that age when all my reveries are of 
the future; neither are they all of the 
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past; but of both future and past. Not 
of a dim future beyond my horizon, 
as are the boy’s, but of the to-morrow, 
or next week, or next month, of the suc- 
cess of this or that enterprise. For 
since— But why obtrude on you my 
individual experiences, since—no matter 
when or what—the future has lost its 
misty glory, stretches before me in the 
distinctness of actuality, even to that 
mist-blotted river beyond which no eye 
can penetrate? But the past is dreamy, 
yet distinct, too, as a moonlit scene, in 
which are trees, and homes, and church- 
es, ay, and graves too, all steeped in 
quiet. Of my future I more often con- 
verse with Young Hyson; of the past, 
with the fire, the ticking clock, and that 
portrait of my mother over the mantle. 
For we must look into the face of some- 
thing, must have something to utter our 
thoughts for us as we sit silent, though 
we are holding what we call self-con- 
verse. As my eye is raised to the dear 
face, and rests there, I do not yearning- 
ly sigh with Cowper: 


‘Oh! that those lips had language!’ 


for they have language for me; so have 
the eyes, the hair, the neat cap, the 
hand, the lap where I laid my head 
in the long ago, the véry folds of the 
dress speak to me. 

All things have language for us. 
‘Many things answer me,’ says Man- 
fred. All things answer us— answer 
our hopes, our fears. All things speak 
to us, in a language known only to our- 
selves. The crowing of the cock that 
awakened such remorse in Peter, prob- 
ably was unheeded by all save his Lord, 
except as indicating the hour of the 
night. Apropos of crowing: ‘ Certain 
villagers in South-Africa,’ says Living- 
stone, ‘put all their cocks to death, be- 
cause they crowed the words, ‘ Hang 
lo rapeling—come along to prayers.’’ 
I opine that, did the crow of roosters 
now remind of neglected duty, not a 
Shanghai would be left. But Duty, 
could we silence her every voice, would 
still stand there the stern avenger; and 
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her voice not silenced for ever, nor 
drowned by all tha world’s loud babble. 
Peter heard the crowing of the cock 
above all the din of the Jews clamoring 
for the blood of his denied Lord. 

"Many things speak to us. All nature 
is but a revelation from the Al/-Father, 
the expression of His thoughts; yet we 
arrange the letters that they may convey 
subordinate human meanings; or some 
association is connected with them that 
ever after makes them recall one thought, 
or image, or feeling, as if they were but 
the expression of it. 

‘Fairies use flowers for their charac- 
tery,’ says Shakespeare ; sweeter fairies 
than ever trod the magic circle, have 
used flowers for their charactery. There 
is, in the secret drawer of my desk, 
making of that drawer a holy religuary, 
a withered wild rose-bud, that says to 
me, alas! more than was meant by the 
fairy giver; for it reminds me that [ am 
alone; it brings to mind a grave in the 
quiet churchyard. Have you _ ever 
thought how Nature ignores a grave? 
The winds sweep over it, as over the 
highway; the rain, the snow, and the 
sleet fall on it; the sun glares on it; 
the grass and the weeds grow from it; 
and, I thank God, Heaven overarches it, 
as it does the whole glad earth. But I 
will not from this rose-bud, withered 
though it is, read to you of death and 
the grave, but a fragment of a story of 
life and love, . . . . Those rides, walks, 
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and drives, shall I ever forget them ? 
Sometimes we started for a long ride, 
while Earth wore her gray, half-mourn- 
ing dress, preparatory to entirely fling- 
ing off her widow’s weeds for another 
bridal. Sometimes we prolonged our 
evening walk till fold after fold of hea- 
ven’s veil was removed, and her face, 
starry sweet, looked down on us. Light, 
that reveals earth, veils heaven. Ah! 
those times! Perhaps now, dear reader, 
you are living in them, enveloped in 
your June, in the rich, golden haze of 
Indian summer; or perhaps there only 
rests on them the sad, sweet moonlight— 
memory. 

But the rose-bud— its ‘charactery’ 
you can guess, when I tell you it was 
plucked almost at random from the bank 
on which we sat on that twilight long 
ago, and was given me in reply to a 
question that I asked with a palpitating 
heart. Its charactery, as I understood 
it, you can guess, when I tell you that 
the river never before flowed with so 
sweet a murmur; the fire-flies never be- 
fore so throbbed out their light; the 
crescent never before shone with such 
promise; the twilight scene and voices 
never before so unobtrusively mingled 
with and adapted themselves to my 
feelings. Was it that the atmosphere 
of love enwrapped all things, imparting 
to them a vibration of beauty and har- 
mony ? 
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CHAPTER TWELFTH. 


A MYSTERIOUS DISAPPEARANCE, 


Tue fugitive claimant on my bounty 
gained more slowly than I had been led 
to expect, an’ went limpin’ round the 
place, week after week, his arm still car- 
ried in a sling. 

It was very little he could help me, 
except by settin’ on the sunny side of a 
bank an’ lookin’ after Joe; an’ I had 
my hands full with bugs, canker-worms, 
weeds, an’ witch-grass, to say nothin’ of 
extry cookin’ an’ washin’, an’ the whole 
new suit I cut an’ made out of an old 
one, cast off by the Capting, for the for- 
lorn outcast I’d tooken it upon myself 
to provide with vittles an’ clo’es. 

As he sunned himself on a bank or 
aginst a gate-post, one passer-by after 
another stopped to listen to his pityful 
story, till he got to be the main talk of 
the neighborhood ; an’ as he never seem- 
ed more contented than when dwellin 
over the account of his past sufferins, 
he fleshed up wonderful, though his in- 
juries still unfitted ’im for labor, an’ I 
had to sweat over my hoein’ an’ spadin’ 
the same as before he come. He could 
n’t so much as lift a swill-pail, or handle 
the hatchit I used for splittin’ kindlins ; 
continuin’ so long in this helpless condi- 
tion that I begun to think virtue would 
have to be its own reward in my case, 
as it had been in so many others. 

If he hadn't been so long the victim 
of want an’ destitution, I should have 
set im down as a perfect gormandizer, 
sech a clean sweep did he make of the 
plates an’ platters I sot before ‘im. 

After I’d been broke of my rest for a 
whole week, finishin’ up his new suit, 
he rigged up in it, an’ limpin’ off out 0’ 
the yard, never showed his face in it 
agin till next mornin’. 

On makin’ his appearance once more, 
he said that, havin’ come across an old 
friend of his, who had run away from 
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his Mississippi master, years ago, an’ 
was now cook for an officer at Camp 
Gooseberry, he had concluded to stay 
with ’im all night, an’ only wished he 
could git as good a berth, instid of dig- 
gin’ an’ delvin’, as he’d never been brung 
up to do. 

I told ’im he was heartily welcome to 
what little I’d been able to do for ’im, 
an’ that if he could git any thing to do 
that suited ’im better than gardenin’, I 
shouldn’t stand in his way. 

Takin’ me at my word, he said he 
should have to be often at camp, to post 
himself up in preparin’ the kewlinary 
compounds common to tent an’ barrack 
life; an’ as I see nothin’ unreasonable 
in this, my gratuitous lodger mostly ab- 
sented himself from the premises thence- 
forard, exceptin’ at night an’ meal-times. 

I had one hen a-settin’ about this 
time, an’ she was sech a consarned 
shallerpate, bein’ one of them beetle- 
brained Chittygongs, never leavin’ her 
nest without blunderin’ back on to the 
wrong one, that she spilt more eggs 
than her neck was worth. It was only 
by watchin’ her the whole durin’ time, 
an’ chuckin’ her back where she be- 
longed as often as I found her where 
she did n’t, that I made her stay put in 
any thing like a decent fashion. On the 
afternoon I wish particklerly to men- 
tion, my boarder startid off as usual af- 
ter dinner, an’ on goin’ out to the poul- 
try-yard, I heard several chickins a- 
peepin’ ; but on tryin’ to see how many 
eggs was pipped, the old fowl picked at 
me in sech cantankerous stile that I 
concluded to let her manidge her affairs 
her own way. 

At dusk I run out to carry a dish of 
dough, supposin’ it should be wanted in 
the mornin’ before I was up, when, lo 
an’ behold! the Chittygong was no- 
where to be found. Worse than that, 
the dorkins an’ shanghays was also 
amongst the missin’. 
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It did seem too bad to leave the un- 
fledged, half-hatched chicks in their 
present forlorn plight; so emptyin’ my 
work-baskit, I half-filled it with cotton 
wool, an’ carefully removed chicks an’ 
eggs to their new'quarters, coverin’ ’em 
with a bit of flannel, an’ puttin’ ’em on 
the stove-hearth to prevent their gittin’ 
a chill. 

When Gumbo come in, he was so 
tuckered out with his long tramp that 
he went straight up-stairs, so that I had 
no chance of tellin’ ’im about my loss 
that night. I sot up late toein’ off a 
footin’ for Joe; an’ as there was a few 
hard-wood coals still alive in the bed of 
dyin’ embers, I sot the baskit into the 
oven to keep its contents warm, leavin’ 
the door wide open. Oversleepin’ next 
mornin’, the first thing I see, on goin’ 
down to the kitching, was a rousin’ fire 
in the stove, an’ the oven-door shet tight. 
Of course it was all up with the poor 
chicks. I’d forgot to lock the pump- 
room door, an’ thinkin’ to do me a good 
turn by lightin’ the fire, the kind-heart- 
ed Gumbo had done me an ill one un- 
awares. 

This wasn’t the only loss I had to 
put up with; for the early sweetin’, 
which was about the only bearin’ tree 
on the place, had been entirely stripped 
of fruit; an’ the next time Gumbo come 
home from camp, he declared he’d seen 
them identical sweetins bein’ peddled 
out to the sogers by a parsle of thievish 
boys that was the terror of farmers fur 
an’ near. 

Next night, four hens an’ the old 
rooster was added to my list of losses ; 
an’ to secure myself aginst further de- 
predations from juvenile trespassers, I 
bought a stout padlock for the poultry- 
yard gate. 

On goin’ down-stairs one mornin’ 
shortly after, I found the pantry-win- 
der wide open, an’ the shelves stripped 
as bare as those of Old Mother Hubbard 
when she went to the cu’b’ard to git her 
poor dog a bone. Not a remnant of the 
week’s bakin’ I’d done the day before 
was left. Pies, cookies, nutcakes, all 
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had disappeared; an’, worse than that, 
the peas an’ sweetins I’d put up in 
sealed jars, o’ purpose for the Capting. 

However the thief got into the pantry, 
it would have puzzled a wiser head than 
mine to make out; for I’d fastened the 
winder the last thing before goin’ to 
bed, an’ as every pane in it was whole, 
it was clear that it must have been open- 
ed from the inside. 

It did, for an instant, flash across my 
mind that Gumbo must have had some 
hand in the proceedin’ ; but on runnin’ 
to the pump-room door, I found it se- 
curely bolted, so that he could no more 
have got into the main body of the house 
than any other outsider. 

Goin’ to the foot of the stairs leadin’ 
to the shed-chamber, I called out to 
him, an’ says I: 

‘Have you heard any disturbance 
about the premises in the course of the 
night ?’ 

Nary a disturbance had he heard, he 
said, an’ hurryin’ down, was struck 
dumb with amaze at sight of the clean 
sweep that had been made of my board. 

He agreed with me that all my pies 
an’ things could n’t have gone off with- 
out hands; that nobody could git in 
without breakin’ in, an’ that this could 
n’t have been done without leavin’ some 
traces of sech forcible entrance. These 
traces we determined to ferret out, if 
we had to ransack the house from top 
to toe in the search. Up-garret we went, 
an’ found the skylight clamps so firmly 
rusted into the woodwork casin’, that it 
was impossible they could have been 
tampered with. 

Every window was next examined on 
the second floor, an’ every one found to 
be fast. It was jest the same with 
doors an’ windows below. 

Not till we reached the cellar was the 
mystery cleared up. The hinges to the 
bulkhead had been nearly pried off, an’ 
the hasp straitened out of its staple. 

Gumbo thought them Camp Goose- 
berry depredators, findin’ the poultry- 
yard locked aginst ’em, had tooken this 
means of revengin’ the loss of their per- 
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kwizits in robbin’ hen-roosts, an’ I was 
inclined to share his belief. The faith- 
ful black, takin’ his arm from its sling, 
an’ bendin’ it back an’ forth with moan- 
ins an’ writhins that would have moved 
a heart of stone, would give himself no 
rest till he’d rigged up a fastenin’ for 
the bulkhead door which he declared 
was burglar-proof, an’ so it proved to 
be, for it has never, to my knowledge, 
been meddled with by any housebreaker 
from that day to this. 

Not long after this successful burglary, 
I received from Mrs. Ladlegilt, through 
the politeness of her milkman, who was 
mine also, carryin’ on the dairy farm 
owned by Elder Grumet at the halves, 
the follerin’ billet : 


‘Dear Cousin: I wish to see you imme- 
diately on matters of grave import rélating 
to my own personal interests. Come to me 
to-morrow, if possible, and deeply oblige 

‘Yours affectionately, 
‘ CHARLOTTE LADLEGILT.’ 


I was greatly mystified by this epis- 
tle, an’ could n’t for the life of me begin 
to guess in what way I could further the 
widder’s interests ; for I knew her well 
enough to feel sure that she would never 
have sent for me if she hadn’t some 
selfish end to gain by it. I was the 
more surprised at receivin’ an invitation 
so pressin’, because, of late, she had 
done her best to git red of seein’ me at 
all. The very last time I’d fixed up an’ 
went in town, o’ purpose to pay her a 
visit, she sent word to the door that she 
wasn’t at home, which was an unmity- 
gated no-sech-thing ; for I had n’t more’n 
got set down in the basement-room to 
rest a spell after my long walk, when I 
heard the smooth, even pull of her bell- 
cord, an’ knew it the minit I heard it. 

Then Marshy up an’ says, says she, 
with a knowin’ look : 

‘My lady told me she wasn’t to be 
at home for the whole forenoon, not even 
if the Pope o’ Rome should call; for 
while she was engaged in her present 
undertakin’, (I’d tell you what it is, 
only I promised not to,) every second of 
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her time would be as precious as a sand 
of gold.’ 

When I inquired after Velvetiny, I 
was informed by Marshy that she was n’t 
at home nuther, she bein’ closeted in 
the drawin’-room with her spark, who 
had slunk into the house by way of the 
back-gate, for no earthly reason, as the 
speaker could see, but for the sake of 
givin’ a mysterious, romantickle air to 
the common homespun way of sparkin’ 
that was all out o’ date amongst the 
cream 0’ the mode. 

I could n’t help thinkin’ that there 
must be a screw loose somewhere in the 
social machinery, when all kinds of 
sneakin’, underhanded dealins usurp the 
place of the straitforard, open an’ above- 
board way of doin’ things our God-fear- 
in’ fathers, to their credit be it spoken, 
upflinchinly stuck to. 

Not bein’ given to layin’ up old grudges 
aginst any body, I made up my mind to 
overlook past slights, an’ accept the wid- 
der’s invitation. - 

Marshy met me at the front-door, 
showin’ me up to a small room in the 
fourth story ; an’ no langwidge can ex- 
press the astonishment with which I be- 
held the figger presented by the hostess. 
She looked at least a dozen years older 
than common, with her gray hair all 
scraped back from her forehead, an’ her 
cheeks an’ jaws so holler an’ sunken 
that her long nose an’ sharp chin was in 
closer fellership than I’d ever seen ’em 
before. So lanky as she did look with 
no show of crinoleen, makin’ me think, 
as she riz to receive me, of an antic- 
kwated pair of tongs sportin’ female 
attire. 

Hastily takin’ an elegant set of teeth 
out of a bowl of water, she slipped ’em 
in place, an’ says she, with that conse- 
quential air of superiority to the com- 
mon run of mankind a strong-minded 
female lecturer is apt to assume when 
her head has been turned by over-praise: 

‘I need n’t stoop to paltry excuses for 
my neglected toilet, at a period when, as 
that untirin’ philanthropist, Parson Wolf- 
prong, so justly remarked, our afflicted 
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country needs the unceasin’ exercise of 
the highest talent her loyal children can 
bring to her support in this her death- 
grapple with the huge anaconda of slave- 
ry, whose crushin’ folds have so long 
been tightenin’ round their intended 
victim.’ 

It bein’ the first time that I had ever 
heard her express the slightest interest 
in any subject not connected with the 
betterin’ of her worldly condition, I 
did n’t know what to make of it, an’ 
waited, as patient as I could, for her to 
explain what new wrinkle she’d got in 
her head now. 

‘The people,’ says she, speakin’ in a 
grand an’ lofty way, ‘has got to be edi- 
cated up to the glorious an’ progressive 
standard of the age, even if the lesson 
be conned in the midst of bitter tears 
an’ laments. The North must be taught 
that no sacrifice of blood an’ treasure is 
too great, if made in a holy cause — the 
cause of freein’ our land from the ac- 
cursed slaveocrats’ rule. The upholders 
an’ defenders of an institution that, like 
a moral plague-spot, has corrupted the 
nation, must be forced to forsake the 
error of their ways, if we have to keep 
a standin’ army in. their midst all their 
days, which, pray Heaven, be few an’ 
evil, to prevent that infamous traffic in 
flesh an’ blood, which is, without doubt, 
the unpardonable sin aginst which the 
seven vials of wrath are to be poured 
out; an’ we, the appinted instruments 
for inflictin’ the divine wrath, must not 
cleanse our hands from the blood of 
slaughter till our borders are cleansed 
from the foul stain callin’ forth this exhi- 
bition of retributive vengeance. 

‘We must gird ourselves strongly in 
the faith, an’ shrink at no means for 
carryin’ to successful issue our great, 
our glorious, our transcendental mission. 
If the framers of the Constitution, 
through a venal an’ unjustifiable regard 
to policy, protected by its provisions an 
institution whose overthrow is decreed, 
then the Constitution must be amended 
to suit the more righteous demands of 
its new framers. If State rights stand 
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between us an’ judgment, why, rights 
granted to uphold the perpetration of 
wrongs are of small weight in decidin’ 
the great moral questions of the day, an’ 
might as well be left out of the account 
altogether. When we, the more enlight- 
ened, git control of the more barbarous 
section of country, we will show the 
world a set of rights built on the sure 
foundations of justice that shall stand 
the test of all futur’ ages. This is the 
view to which the infallible powers that 
be is strivin’ to elevate the laggin’ mass- 
es; an’ we must all submit, without a 
murmur, to the terrible loss of life, an’ 
the manyfold sufferins war always brings 
in its train, in prospect of the beautiful 
country, free from spot or blemish, that 
shall rise from the old.’ 

‘Good gracious!’ says I, ‘things 
don’t seem to me to be tendin’ in that 
direction ; for I never see sech a lot o’ 
divvletry as has been goin’ on in our 
neighborhood ever sence Camp Goose- 
berry got in full blast. If our troopers 
do succeed in puttin’ all the Southern 
whites to the sword, as you’d think 
some of ’em meant to, by their talk, an’ 
so possess themselves of the land, it 
would n’t exactly come into the posses- 
sion of saints, I can tell you that. If 
all the salt o’ the earth has been used 
up in seasonin’ this section o’ country, I 
should jest like to ask why it is that 
you find as many perleesmen an’ pick- 
pockits; as many hangmen an’ gallus- 
birds ; as many an’ as well-filled jails, 
prisons, an’ penitentiaries; as many 
newspapers, reekin’ with accounts of 
crime; an’ as many places of frequent 
resort in your city thoroughfares — re- 
sorts that sunder the dearest family ties, 
an’ foster the gnawins of a remorse that 
will never die, but a’n’t proper an’ fittin’ 
subjects for woman to discourse upon— 
as fall to the lot of less favored portions 
of this sin-stricken sphere.’ 

Mrs. Ladlegilt kep right on expound- 
in’ the articles of her creed, as though 
my opinions wasn’t worth a second 
thought, an’ says she: 

‘We that can’t shoulder a muskit or 
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a rifle, an’ han’t the means for dispensin’ 
our bounty to them that’s fightin’ free- 
dom’s battles, must find some other 
mode of puttin’ our shoulder to that 
onward car of progress an’ renovatin’ 
reform whose track, in the inscrutable 
ways of Providence, is marked by heaps 
of the slayin’ an’ the slain. Though 
our gifts be diverse, they can all be 
brung to bear upon the extirpation of 
that heinous national sin in whose guilt 
the North has shared, in that she has so 
long lived an’ throve under those in- 
ickwitous laws permittin’ each State to 
regulate its own internal affairs, thus 
inderectly upholdin’ an’ fosterin’ the in- 
stitution we are bound to crush, if the 
whole national fabric totters to its fall. 
If it be God’s will that destruction 
should come upon us, as a reward for 
our continued union with guilt, what is 
puny man that he should oppose his 
feeble will to the unalterable decree of 
his Maker? Ruther let us submit hum- 
bly to this outpourin’ of wrath, strivin’ 
to avert it by removin’ its cause — the 
evil-doin’ of our Southern brethren. 
The pen is ofttimes a weapon of won- 
drous power, an’ my pen I devote to my 
country’s cause, hopin’ the country will 
not prove unmindful of the giver, or of 
her just claims for compensation at its 
hands. My gift of weavin’ a plausible 
tale from the warp an’ woof of fancy’s 
web, I consecrate to patriotic service. 
In plain words, I am writin’ a heart- 
rendin’ sensation story, depictin’ the 
horrors of Southern servitude in blacker 
an’ more damnin’ shades than any novel- 
writer has as yit succeeded in holdin’ 
up to the execration of an outraged an’ 
indignant public.’ 

‘But,’ says I, ‘how can you paint a 
correct pictur of the institution when 
you never had the chance of seein’ how 
it works ?’ 

At this, she wiped her pen on the al- 
paca apron that was half covered with 
blotches of ink, an’ says she: 

‘Seein’ as how you are one of the 
family, an’ nothin’ }’ve told ye, in times 
past, has ever come back to me agin, I 
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don’t mind lettin’ you a little into the 
mysteries of the craft I’ve tooken up.’ 

I was so pleased with this tribit to 
my trustworthiness, that I promised 
never to lisp a word she said to me in 
confidence, an’ I never. have. 

‘It isn’t in the slightest degree essen- 
tial for a novel to be correct,’ says she, 
‘only in regard to places an’ things that 
every body knows about; if it is only 
takin’ to readers, pitchin’ into some pop- 
ular evil, an’ passin’ by them that an’t 
of no speshul interest in the great work 
of reform on hand, its aim is accom- 
plished.’ 

‘That don’t agree,’ says I, ‘with an 
idee I see in print, t’ other day, that a 
novel must be true to the life it pretends 
to describe, or it is better calculated for 
mischief than any other form of false- 
hood, ever invented by the father of 
lies.’ 

‘Pooh!’ says she, drawin’ up the 
thin sides of her long, sharp nose, ‘an 
exploded Methodistical notion that, which 
nobody but superanywated old fogies, 
decayeds behind the age, an’ incapable 
of takin’ broad, fur-reachin’ views of 
grand, general principles, dreams of pay- 
in’ heed to in these progressive times. 
It is positively refreshin’, in these en- 
lightened days, to come across a person 
of such primitive simplicity as to refer 
to an article as though it must be true 
because it had appeared in print. I 
suppose when you look over the papers, 
an’ see letters from ‘our speshul corre- 
spondent,’ dated from some distant town 
or city, that you always take it for 
granted that the letter was writ at the 
place from which it pretends to come.’ 

*I should think it was an imposition 
an’ a shame if it wasn’t,’ says I. 

She laughed at that, an’ says she: 

‘It is much better to advance with the 
advancin’ views of those about you than 
to be a laggard, fallin’ out o’ the ranks, 
an’ missin’ all chance of a prize in the 
great game o’ life. Leastways, it won’t 
do for them that’s dependent for their 
daily subsistence on the breath of popu- 
lar favor to go aginst the grain of public 
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opinion in supplyin’ its needs. I see 
that you don’t exactly git my meanin’, 
an’ I will illustrate it by a simple fact 
that will bring it within your easy power 
of comprehension. Do you remember, 
when you boarded with me, ‘seein’ a 
paper I took, called the ‘ Revolutionary 
Renovator,’ with ‘Freedom or Dissolu- 
tion’ for its motto ?’ 

I recollected it, an’ told her so; but 
not that the Capting had said it was 
overflowin’ with rank treason aginst the 
Constitution an’ the just administration 
of its enactments. 

‘Well,’ says she, ‘the shrewd an’ en- 
terprisin’ young man, Flashley by name, 
who cleared sech a handsome sum at 
the fair you. attended, by hittin’ the 
prevailin’ taste for photygrafs, was spe- 
shul correspondent for the ‘ Renovator,’ 
at the time public indignation was roused 
to the highest pitch by intelligence that 
the free voters of Kansas had been de- 
prived of their sacred rights of suffrage 
by armed ruffians from the borders of a 
neighborin’ State. The demand for fur- 
ther news was insatiable, an’ not to be 
disregarded by a journalist so devoted 
to the popular welfare, an’ to maintain 
the integrity of his subscription-list, as 
was the conductor of the ‘Renovator.’ 
But mails were provokinly dilatory, the 
market bare of news, an’ this was the 
expedient on which Flashley hit for 
remedyin’ the existin’ dearth of intelli- 
gence, which was havin’ a most unhappy 
an’ pernicious effect in allayin’ popular 
excitement. Parson Wolfprong, bein’ a 
distant connection of Flashley’s by 
marriage, agreed, for a consideration, to 
write a series of Kansas letters, por- 
trayin’ in sech vivid colors the barbarous 
atrocities perpetrated on defenceless cit- 
izens by fiends in human guise, that the 
mildest should be stirred up to wrathful 
malediction. The epistles was duly 
penned, an’ I copied ’em to prevent the 
peculiar handwritin’ of the parson from 
betrayin’ its authorship, promisin’ never 
to divulge the secret, which I never 
shall.’ 

‘I can’t for the life of me see,’ says I, 
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‘how the parson could any easier git 
hold of news than any body else. You 
don’t mean to say that he cut it out of 
whole cloth.’ 

‘I don’t know what would become of 
me,’ snapped up the widder, ‘if I was 
as hard of comprehension as some folks. 
Of course, any man gifted with a fair 
share of imagination, an’ havin’ a whole 
batch of Western papers at his disposal, 
could clip out enough of their contents 
to hash into a savory mess jest suited 
tothe wants of a popular pallit cravin’ 
no end of pepper an’ spice in its mental 
fare.’ 

‘I don’t believe sech high seasonin’ 
is wholesome for every-day livin’, says I. 

‘Perhaps not,’ says she; ‘but the 
most pizen drugs are often resorted to 
in extreme cases, an’ throwed aside as 
soon as the danger is past, just as many 
acts which our national peril impels us 
to commit will be discontinued as soon 
as the nation is safe. But this has 
nothin’ to do with what I commenced 
tellin’ you. Flashley was a risin’ young 
man, an’ uncommon talented, or he 
could n’t, never havin’ been out of New- 
England in his life, have kep up the for- 
eign as well as the domestic correspond- 
ence which he did. Havin’ enjoyed the 
advantages of a liberal edication, he 
could read French an’ German as easy 
as though it was writ fn plain English. 
The files of foreign papers bein’ all 
passed over to him, he used to cull out 
from ’em sech tit-bits of scandal, espe- 
shuly scandal in high life—it’s aston- 
ishin’ what an itchin’ ear democratic 
America has for the aristocratic vices of 
the old world—as were fitted for home 
consumption, furbish ’em up with sech 
interestin’ perticklers of polite inickwity 
as a fertile fancy is at no loss to suggest ; 
an’ the readers of the ‘Renovator’ were 
treated to as high-wrought descriptions 
of courtly intrigue as you could find in 
the most sensational romance of the day. 
The beauty of the arrangement is, that 
bein’ labelled ‘ correspondence,’ it finds 
its way into many a family from which a 
novel by Sue or Dumas would be rigid- 
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ly excluded. Flashley said it was really 
laughable to hear the printer’s devil—a 
sarcy young imp, wonderful for’ard of 
his years—callin’ out, ‘ Hullo! you Ber- 
lin correspondent there—copy wanted ;’ 
or: ‘Hurry up there, Paris Mail-bags— 
last line sot up!’ 

‘I writ a book, an’ got it printed, 
some years ago; but it didn’t have no 
kind of a run, an’ I never could tell the 
reason why, for I’d tooken no end of 
pains in makin’ it ten times as natral as 
life, an’ one of the newspapers pro- 
nounced it uncommon harrowin’ to the 
finer sensibilities of high-strung naturs, 
till Flashley, who has given up photogry- 
fy an’ gone into the publishin’ line, 
accounted to me for its failure. It was 
n’t writ on a subject in which the public 
was strongly interested, as they are on 
the negro question, for instance ; it bein’ 
of vital importance for the North to 
right the soshul wrongs tolerated by 
their Southern brethren. 

‘My story was founded on the fact of 
a couple of female foundlins havin’ been 
left on a gentleman’s door-step in one of 
our streets—a very common occurrence, 
you know—an’ been brung up at the 
city’s expense till they was adopted, or 
pretended to be, they bein’ blessed with 
an abundant share of good looks, by a 
woman who had the appearance of livin’ 
in great luxury, an’ who promised to be 
a mother to the poor unfortynits, instid 
of which she trained ’em up to what she 
called a life of pleasure—sech a life as 
any right-minded woman would sooner 
see her daughters under their coffin-led 
than forced to undergo. 

‘There is no use, as Flashley says, in 
paintin’ the wickedness that is right at 
your own doors, when it is of the evil- 
doin’ for which it’s in no way account- 
able that the readin’ public loves to 
hear, it bein jest as much a part of hu- 
man natur, nowadays, as it was some 
eighteen hunderd an’ odd years ago, to 
look at the moat in its brother’s eye, in 
preference to attendin’ to the beam in 
its own. It’s a deal easier to repent 
over the sins of others, without the 
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sackcloth an’ ashes, than to correct our 
own shortcomins. Well, we must take 
the world as we find it; an’ them that 
are wise, instid of runnin’ agin its 
grain, will strive to turn its faults an’ 
its foibles to their own advantage, so fur 
as this can be done without detriment to 
the grand cause of human progress. 
Writers, particklerly, should never try 
to stem the current of popular opinion, 
unless they age prepared to see their 
writins stranded, high an’ dry, on the 
shore o’ the stream where they can’t be 
of no use to nobody. 

‘Now I come to my reason for havin’ 
so fully explained to you my views on 
national an’ literary matters: I wished 
to interest you in an undertakin’ to 
whose performance I am bendin’ my 
best energies, that you might the more 
willinly assist me in its accomplishment. 
I have already mentioned the work of 
fiction on which I am engaged, in aid 
of which I have received valuable assist- 
ance from more than one devoted patri- 
ot. These large maps, which were pres- 
ents, exactly define the position of rivers 
an’ towns in the cotton-growin’ districts 
where the scenes of my story are to be 
laid; an’ here are jogrifies tellin’ all 
about the lay of the land, the soil, an’ 
its products. This pile of books con- 
tains the most successful anti-slavery 
novels recently published, to show me 
the stile of production best suited to 
the demands of the literary market, with 
a boxful of photygrafs representin’ the 
perpetration of horrible atrocities that 
nerve me to renewed effort as often as I 
feel inclined to lag in my task. 

‘Through Marshy, who had it from 
the milkman, I learn that you have 
stayin’ with you a maimed an’ crippled 
fugitive whose story of persecution, 
flight, an’ pursuit is well worth narrat- 
in’. If you can give me an outline 
sketch of the principal adventurs he 
has met with in his checkered career, I 
shall be greatly obleeged, an’ will do as 
much for you in some other way.’ 

Proud of the confidence which the 
widder, who had always acted as though 
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she felt above me, had for the first time 
bestowed on me, I give her a full ac- 
count of the many trials Gumbo had 
underwent in makin’ his escape from a 
savage an’ ruthless master. She was 
particklerly tooken up with the part re- 
latin’ to the gorilla, because she’d never 
seen nothin’ of the kind in print, though 
she’d read of bloodhounds, of bein’ 
whipped an’ flayed alive, an’ of a cave 
full as wonderful as that in which Gum- 
bo was compassed about with so many 
forms of peril. 

She hendered me so long writin’ down 
the names of people an’ places she was 
afraid might slip her memory, that it 
was dusk before I could git away from 
the house. Findin’ that it would make 
me too late home if I waited for the next 
train of steam-cars, I concluded to go 
out by the horse-railroad; but jest 
missed of the car, which wasn’t a 
dozen rods ahead of me when I got 
to the startinplace. The conveyance 
stopped to take in a couple of fresh 
passengers, an’ clippin’ along the side- 
walk, wavin’ my hankerchif, I called 
out to the driver to hold on till I 
ketched up. When I did ketch up, 
‘there was sech a press of wagguns, 
carts, coaches, an’ o’nibusses, that I 
thought to goodness I should have been 
run over before reachin’ the car, an’ 
was awful relieved to find myself safely 
stowed inside. 

Jest as I was thinkin’ we’d been 
about fur enough to come in sight of 
Miss Crabstick’s tall buttonwood, I see 
that we was goin’ over a narrer, poker- 
ish lookin’ wooden bridge, restin’ on 
stone ’butments at either end that I 
never remembered to have seen before ; 
an’ says I to the fare-taker, who was a 
stranger also: 

‘Can you tell me what place this is?’ 

‘Cambridge,’ says he; ‘you’ll soon 
come in sight of the church-spires.’ 

‘Good land!’ says I; ‘them an’t the 
spires I want to see. I’ve tooken the 
wrong car.’ 

An’ so I had; but as there was n’t no 
help for it, I stopped at the station-’us, 
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an’ went back in the return-car, which 
had to be switched off the track an’ kep 
waitin’ so often that I was ready to fly. 
Puttin’ all my delays together, it was 
near midnight when I sot foot on my 
own threshold. 

Pokin’ round in the dark till I’d found 
a match an’ struck a light, I made sure 
that the doors an’ windows was fast, an’ 
then goin’ to the foot of the shed-stairs, 
called out to Gumbo to know how he’d 
sarcumnavigated while I’d been gone. 

No answer. 

I hollered louder than before, but git- 
tin’ no reply, went up an’ rapped at his 
door, when the only sound I heard was 
Scrag whinin’ an’scratchin’ inside. Lift- 
in’ the latch, I went in, when I see that 
the bed had n’t been tumbled, an’ that 
there wasn’t nobody in the room but 
the dog, which had an ugly bruise over 
the left eye, as though it had somehow 
got a heavy blow. 

My next thought was of Joe, an’ hur- 
ryin’ up to his room, I found ’im snug 
in bed, sound asleep as a log. Wakin’ 
him up, I inquired what time Gumbo 
went out. 

‘I did n’t know he’d went out at all,’ 
says the boy, losin’ himself in a fresh 
doze which I shook ’im out of in less 
than no time. 

‘When did you see ’im last ?’ says I, 
fixin’ my eye on his sleepy little mug in 
a resolute way. ‘ Wake up, speak out, 
can’t ye?’ 

‘I did n’t see ’im last,’ says he, begin- 
nin’ to whimper. 

‘Yis you did, too, you prevaricatin’ 
little tyke,’ says I, out of all patience 
with ’im ; ‘an’ you jest tell where ’t was 
if you know what’s good for yourself.’ 

‘No I didn’t, nuther,’ says snivelin’ 
Joe; ‘I didn’t see’im when he hollered 
to me last, an’ that’s a truly.’ 

‘Where was he when he hollered to 
you ?’ says I. 

‘I do’no; down-cellar, I guess.’ 

‘Where'was you?’ 

‘ Asleep in the rockin’-chair.’ 

‘What did he holler to you for?’ 

‘To tell me to lock the back entry- 
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door, an’ I locked it; an’ he said I 
need n’t be scaret if I heard any strange 
noises out-doors, for them Camp Goose- 
berry boys was a-skulkin’ round, an’ 
he’d sot a trap for ’em, an’ if they got 
into the hen-yard, they would n’t find it 
so easy to git out agin.’ 

‘Well, did you hear any strange nois- 
es after that ?’ 

‘No’m; ’twan’t only a minit ago 
that he hollored to me, an’ I was jest 
a-goin to sleep when you waked me up.’ 

Findin’ there was nothin’ more to be 
got out o’ Joe, an’ fearin’ some mishap 
had befel the faithful Gumbo in watch- 
in’ over my interests when I wasn’t by 
to protect ’em, Ilit the lantern, an’ with 
Scrag at my heels, went out to see if he 
was anywhere about the place. As I 
went down the steps leadin’ to the pig- 
pen, the dog sot up a low growl, an’ 
sprung in front of me, his hair standin’ 
on end all over his back. I did feel 
kind o’ streaked when I see the ground 
all tore up as though there’d been some 
sort of a tussle in front o’ the sty, an’ 
could hardly realize the extent of my 
loss when I found both that an’ the 
poultry-yard empty. To have found 
the fowls amongst the missin’ would 
have been bad enough, in all conscience; 
but to lose the Suffolk, that bid fair to 
make as likely a shote as you’d see at 
an agricultural prize show, was enough 
to vex a saint. I knew there was no 
use in frettin’ an’ stewin’ about what 
was done, an’ could n’t be undone; but 
who could help it on sech a tryin’ occa- 
sion ? 

On thinkin’ the matter over, after be- 
takin’ myself to repose, for not a wink 
of sleep could I git, the follerin’ was the 
conclusion at which I arriv: Judgin’ 
from what he’d said to Joe, Gumbo, 
havin’ become aware that a parsle of 
marawders was prowlin’ round, had shet 
up Scrag, to prevent his givin’ the alarm 
an’ drivin’ off the depredators, who he 
had no doubt laid a plan to entrap. 
Havin’ been overpowered an’ captured 
by the superior numbers of the tres- 
passers, I trembled to think of the pun- 
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ishment that might be inflicted on the 
honest but almost helpless defender of 
my rights. On the other hand, he 
might have found out that there was 
too many of the thieves to be tackled 
with any chance of success, an’ so kep 
on their track to see where they went 
to, that they might be brung to justice 
an’ forced to give up their spoils. 

All the next forenoon I expected him 
back, but he did n’t come. 

I went up to Elder Grumet’s to see if 
he wouldn’t harness up his old horse 
an’ shay an’ drive up to camp—I did n’t 
like to go there all by myself, for the 
last time I went, I got amongst a parsle 
of loud-spoken, brassy-faced women that 
was gigglin’ an’ chaffin’ with a lot of 
fellers rigged out in uniform, in a way 
that made me ashamed to be seen in 
their company—to make inquiries con- 
cernin’ Gumbo an’ the pig; but he was 
over head an’ ears in work, gittin’ up 
garding-sarce for his markit-man, an’ 
couldn’t go for love nor money. How- 
s’ever, he offered to let his youngest boy, - 
Hiram, thirteen year old or so, go up 
with a line to Rewfus, if I’d a mind to 
write one, who would most likely put 
his best foot for’ard in ferretin’ out the 
information I was in search of. I made 
up my mind to let the younkster go, an’ 
nothin’ would do but Joe must go with 
im. 

It was dark when the two boys got 
home, an’ I put Joe onashort allowance 
of bread an’ water for his supper, on 
findin’ out that, inStid of doin’ their ar- 
rant, he an’ Hiram had been ketchin’ 
mud-turkles that whole blessed after- 
noon, an’ one or t’ other of ’em had lost 
the billit in the medder or somewhere. 
Next mornin’, the easterly storm that 
had been some time brewin’ fairly sot 
in—a pourin’ rain, shettin’ out all chance 
of institutin’ a search for my missin’ 
property. 


CHAPTER THIRTEENTH. 


COMPANY. 


THE sun was jest showin’ his face, the 
first time for days, through thin watery 
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clouds, when the milkman stopped at 
the gate, on his way out o’ town, an’ 
tossed me the follerin’ note : 


‘Mrs. and Miss Ladlegilt will do them- 
selves the pleasure of spending the day 
with their good cousin, Mrs, Flinders, to- 
morrow.’ 


On the morrow I was up with the 
dawn, makin’ up goodies for my expect- 
ed visitors, an’ tutorin’ Joe regardin’ his 
behavior when they come. 

‘Give me that stick an’ string,’ says 
I; ‘put up your jack-knife, stop tryin’ 
to make a top out of that match an’ but- 
ton-mould, an’ attend to what I’m goin’ 
to say, or you’ll ketch it, my lad, when 
the company’s gone.’ 

‘Ketch what?’ says he, lookin’ ever 
so wonderful strait in my face. 

‘Ketch a birch stick,’ says I; ‘do 
you know what that means?’ 

‘Yis’m, says he; ‘but I han’t done 
nothin’; what are you goin’ to lick me 
for?’ 

‘I an’t a-goin’ to punish ye at all,’ 
says I, ‘if you will behave yourself, an’ 
mind the rules an’ regulations I’m goin’ 
to lay down. You jest keep out of sight 
an’ hearin’, after the two ladies we used 
to live with in town gits here, till you’ve 
been dressed up fit to be seen ; an’ when 
I take you into the best room to see ’em, 
you must make a bow to ’em, an’ say, 
‘Purty well, I thank you,’ when they 
ask you how you do, instid of lookin’ 
sheepish, hangin’ down your head, stick- 
in’ your finger in your mouth, an’ actin’ 
like a booby genrully. Then, if you 
want to blow your nose, fake out your 
hankerchif an’ blow it, instid of snuffin’ 
enough to turn it wrongside in: There, 
keep your dirty paws out of my pan 0’ 
flour, take your feet out o’ them apple- 
parins, an’ don’t drabble “your sleeve 
through my shortenin’ agin. Have you 
heard a single word I’ve been sayin’, 
you heedless toad you?’ 

‘Yis ’m,’ says he, lookin’ as though 
his wits had gone a-wool-getherin’ from 
Dan to Beersheby; ‘but, O mother! 
Scrag has treed a coon down in Elder 
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Grumet’s backwoods pastur, an’ Hiram 
wants me to come an’ see it; that’s 
him a-hollerin’, O dear! can’t I go ?’ 

I give ’im a rap over the head with 
the drudgin’-box, an’ says I: 

‘That’s to learn you to attend to what 
I’m sayin’ ; an’ if you don’t mind your 
eye, you'll git a switchin’ that you'll 
remember longer than the breath I’m 
wastin’ on ye. Now be a good boy, an’ 
you shall have a cent to buy lickerish 
with; but jest so sure as you go to 
playin’ off your pranks—git out of that 
sallyratus-box, will ye? Good land! 
there you go, elbow-deep, into my stew- 
ed blackerries! Was there ever sech a 
plague ?’ 

*O mother!’ says he, lookin’ the very 
image of despair, ‘ there’s the coon hol- 
lerin’ agin, an’ he’ll be gone before I 
git there, if I don’t start purty quick. 
O dear suz me! I should think I might 
see a coon as well as Hiram Grumet.’ 

I was jest goin’ to give ’im a good 
shakin’, when the door opened, an’ in 
walked Elder Grumet, an’ out scam- 
pered Joe. 

‘Boys will be boys,’ says the Elder, 
seemin’ to have an inklin’ of how mat- 
ters stood; ‘an’ as the young scape- 
graces played truant yisterday, I’ve 
come to offer to jump on to Rawbone’s 
back an’ try my luck in trackin’ your 
pig an’ darkey, unless you’ve made 
other plans for their arrest.’ 

I thankfully accepted his offer, an’ 
the Elder trotted off in high hopes of 
bringin’ his arrant to a successful issue. 

Jest as I’d got my gown changed, an’ 
was startin to hunt up Joe in order to 
give ’im a good scrubbin’ an’ slickin’ 
up, I see my expected visitors comin’ up 
the road. 

You never would have tooken the 
bloom widder Mrs. Ladlegilt at present 
appeared for the lean, scraggy, toothless 
dame I had ketched at her writin’-desk, 


‘ up-garrit, that day she expounded her 


views on the national crisis. Then her 
face was as yaller an’ wrinkled as a 
piece of old parchment; now the worst 
wrinkles seemed somehow to have been 
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smoothed out, an’ her pallor had given 
place to quite a rosy color, from walkin’ 
in the wind—perhaps. Then she was 
gray as a rat; now her hair was of a 
dark, glossy brown, with a row of very 
becomin’ curls showin’ below the frill 
of her lace head-dress. 

I couldn’t help observin’ that Vel- 
vetiny was more chunked an’ squoddy 
than ever, with her belt more tightly 
girted about the waste. 

After takin’ off her things, an’ drop- 
pin’ into a chair with that languishin’, 
faint-away air she always puts on when 
disposed to be uncommon genteel, says 
she: 

‘What a profound trankwility rains 
around! I don’t know what would be- 
come of me if I was condemned to drag 
out my days in sech a vapid an’ monoto- 
nous state of existence. I should die 
of onoowan, I should indeed.’ 

‘What kind of a complaint is that?’ 
says L. 

‘A distressin’ form of hypochondry, 
often provin’ fatal amongst the higher 
an’ more edicated classes,’ says she, with 
a snuff at her smellin’-bottle. 

‘Thank goodness I don’t belong to 
’em,’ says I, ‘if they are brung up so 
tender as to be carried off by a fit of 
the dumps or the hypo.’ 

‘You don’t comprehend, with your 
strong, firmly-braced nerves — how 
should you?’ says the maternal Ladle- 
gilt, ‘the transcendent misery embraced 
in a term unfamiliar to your experience. 
Velvetiny, love, you will only reap dis- 
appintment in seekin’ the balm of sym- 
pathy for your refined sensibilities from 
folks that han’t got any of their own. 
Let us change the subject. I’ve come 
out, Mrs. Flinders, aside from the pleas- 
ure of makin’ you a visit, on a partickler 
arrant. Havin’ forgot some of the names 
of places, an’ confused those of persons, 
in the story of the cruelly abused fugi- 
tive you was so obligin’ as to relate to 
me, I’ve brung out my manuscript to 
jot down corrections as fast as you make 
them known to me. It is absolutely in- 
dispensable that the narrative be literal- 
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ly correct, because I’ve put in foot-notes 
to that effect; for there is nothin’ like 
proclaimin’ the truth of a thrillin’ narra- 
tive for insurin’ its success.’ 

Unfoldin’ a big roll o’ foolscap, writ 
all over every other page, she sot down 
name after name, as I repeated ’em over 
to her. 

‘I’ve one more favor to ask,’ says she, 
foldin’ up the paper an’ layin’ it aside. 
‘I wish to take down some o’ the inci- 
dents in his story from the direct verbal 
statement of the maimed an’ crippled 
fugitive himself.’ 

I told her all I knew relatin’ to Gum- 
bo’s sudding an’ mysterious disappear- 
ance, an’ she agreed with me in thinkin’ 
that there must have been foul play 
somewhere. 

‘I hope to goodness,’ says she, ‘ that 
that neighbor o’ yourn, who’s gone in 
search of him, will bring ’im back safe 


an’ sound in the course o’ the day; for | 


my plans would be dredfully flustrated 
if he shouldn’t happen to turn up. 
You see Parson Wolfprong, whose word 
has great weight with that portion of 
the religious community that’s of his 
way of thinkin’, has prepared a labored 
an’ highly flatterin’ preface to the volum 
I shall soon have ready for press, in 
which he says the narrative o’ the run- 
away slave was taken from his own ac- 
tual statements, made to the popular an’ 
gifted authoress. All this will have to 
be rewrit, if I fail of obtainin’ a personal 
interview with said fugitive, who I do 
most earnestly hope will be forthcomin’, 
if it’s only with enough o’ the breath o’ 
life left in his body to make an’ swear 
to his dyin’ confession.’ 

Before I had time to make any fittin’ 
reply to this amiable aspiration, I heard 
that Joe outside, singin’ at the top of 
his voice the follerin’ stave : 

‘There was a boy whose name was Joe, 

Kor ever was upon the go: 

There was a mother, cross an’ old, 

For ever this poor boy did scold.’ 

Hurryin’ out to the back-room, I col- 
lared the little screech-owl jest as he 
was emergin’ into the shed. 
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‘What do you mean, bellerin’ round 
the place in that stile when I’ve got 
company ?’ says I. ‘Who learnt you 
that mess o’ doggeril ?’ 

‘Miss Crabstick,’ says he, ‘when I 
told her you was the naughtiest mother 
ever I see, because you wa’n’t never 
goin’ to let me go an’ play with mud- 
turkles no more. Can I go in an’ see 
the company now ?’ 

‘Not till you’ve been punished for 
runnin’ away without leave, an’ bein’ 
sarcy besides,’ says I, dumpin’’im down 
on to the wash-bench. 

Takin’ a short piece of a green stick, 
with a good springy snap to it, I made a 
split in it at one end, an’ fitted it to his 
nose in a way calculated to forcibly re- 
mind ’im of his many shortcomins, an’ 
left ’im to sech wholesome meditations 
as the occasion would be likely to in- 
spire. 

Goin’ back to the parlor, I was an- 
swerin’ questions from Velvetiny, of 
which the follerin’ is a fair sample: 
Did the bushes of vines that bore birch 
or checkerberries have a hansum flower, 
an’ would it bear transplantin’, an’, with 
proper care an’ cultur, make a showy, 
free-growin’ pot-plant? Did squashes, 
turnips, an’ cabbidges grow on creepers 
or shrubs? Was there some partickler 
kind o’ trees sowed or planted on pur- 
pose for firewood, or did we chop down 
the first one o’ the right size that come 
handy ?—when I ketched sight o’ Joe 
standin’ in the entry outside. 

Lookin’ at ’im crosser’n Bedlam, I 
motioned to ’im to go back to the shed, 
for he’d not only took off his boots to 
scratch the skeeter-bites on his feet an’ 
ankles, but had dobbed his face from 
top to toe with the bread an’ merlasses 
he’d been helpin’ himself to, instid of 
meditatin’ on the error of his ways as 
I’d strictly enjoined ’im to do. 

Settin’ at defiance all my gestureg to 
make himself skurce, he never budged 
an inch, but kep movin’ his lips as though 
he was whisperin’ some request he was 
bound to have heard. 
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Shakin’ my head, I signed harder 
than ever for ’im to begone, when he up 
an’ says right out loud, says he: 

‘Mother, why can’t I have my top to 
spin out in the shed ?’ 

At the sound of his voice, Mrs. Ladle- 
gilt looked up, but pretended not to no- 
tice what was goin’ on, though I knew 
she see the dirty little brat jest as plain 
as I did. 

‘Come, dear,’ says I, gittin’ up an’ 
goin’ toeards ’im, ‘till I make you look 
ruther more presentable.’ 

This was for the ears o’ the company ; 
but the instant I got beyend earshot o’ 
them, I grabbed that split stick an’ led 
im by the nose out to the pump-room, 
where I give ’im a scrubbin’ an’ a good 
talkin’-to at one an’ the same time. 

Dressin’ ’im up, afterwards, in thin 
Nankeen trowsis with a yaller gingum 
jackit, an’ span-new blue footins with 
green bockin’ pumps that sot like a 
duck’s foot in the mud, I took ’im in to 
pay his respecks to the ladies. 

Hangin’ his head like a bent bulrush, 
with his tongue in one cheek an’ a finger 
in the corner of his mouth, I didn’t feel 
by any means lifted up at the sheepish 
figger he cut. 

‘How do you do, dear?’ says the 
widder, holdin’ out two fingers for him 
to shake hands with. 

At this he looked sheepisher than 
ever, an’ says he: 

‘Now shall I make a bow, mother, 
an’ say, ‘Purty well, I thank ye,’ jest 
as you told me to ?’ 

Stoopin’ down an’ makin’ believe fix 
his collar, I whispered : 

‘Speak up, you booby, if you know 
what’s good for yourself.’ 

No sooner said than done. Up to the 
widder he swaggered, an’ says he: 

‘I’m purty well, I thank ye. What 
did you want to know for?’ 

‘ Because I should be glad to hear that 
you was well, an’ very sorry to be told 
that you was sick,’ says she, in that 
soft, purry way the boy’s father had al- 
ways found so takin’, an’ that the boy 
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found takin’ as well. ‘ How should you 
like to go home with me, an’ be my 
little boy?’ 

‘Tip-top,’ says the ungrateful little 
tyke. ‘How soon can we start? Shall 
I run up-stairs after my toonick an 
mittings ?’ 

‘Don’t be in too much of a hurry, 
my little man,’ says she with a killinly 
persuasive look; ‘for I’m afraid your 
mother won’t be any too willin’ to part 
with you, as you’re all she’s got, an’ 
natrally she sets her life by you.’ 

‘What does settin’ her life by me 
mean?’ says Joe, peerin’ into her face 
with a wonderful curious look. 

‘Why, that she likes you very much 
indeed.’ 

‘I bet she don’t. She licks me like 
blazes; an’ though she says it’s only 
for my good, she pays on as if ’t was 
for her good too.’ 

‘I’m very sorry to hear that you 
have been so naughty as to deserve 
sech severe chastisement.’ 

‘No I didn’t deserve it nuther,’ says 
he; ‘some o’ the times she lights on 
me, I’m real good. Sence you come 
here, she nigh about pulled my nose 
out by the roots, jest because I wanted 
my top to spin out in the shed; an’ 
this mornin’ she hit me a lick over 
the head with that big pepper-box she 
sprinkles flour out of, only because I 
wanted to go an’ see a coon. Should 
n’t you think I might go an’ see a coon 
as well as Hiram Grumet, an’ all the 
other boys ?’ 

Mrs. Ladlegilt was spared the trouble 
of replyin’, for jest then, along come 
Scrag on the keen jump after Miss 
Crabstick’s cat, an’ out at the front- 
door, after ’em, dove Joe, before I got a 
chance to tell ’im to keep his clo’es clean 
an’ not go nigh that pond. 

Bym-by I heard a boo-hooin’ down in 
the garding back o’ the house, an’ run 
out to see what was to pay. 

‘Shet up,’ says I, ‘an’ let’s know 
what’s the matter now.’’ 

‘A bumble-bee bit me; oh-h-h! it 
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hurts all-firedly,’ says he, keepin’ right 
on roarin’ as loud as he could bawl. 

‘Served you right,’ says 1; ‘ what did 
you want to meddle with the vishus in- 
seck for, you stupid non-compus you?’ 

‘I did n’t meddle with ’im,’ says he ; 
‘I only lifted ’im, jest as careful as 
could be, off of a punkin-blow where he 
was roostin’. 

' *More coot you,’ says I; ‘why didn’t 
you let the creetur alone ?’ 

* Because I wanted ’im to put in my 
bee-hive,’ says he, blubberin’ away, an’ 
pullin’ up a hanful o’ sorrel to blow his 
nose on. 

‘Your bee-hive!’ says 1; ‘where did 
you scare up any sech contrivance as 
that?’ 

‘Made it,’ says he, wipin’ up, ‘ out of 
an old soap-box; an’ now I want some 
bees, or wasps, or somethin’ to make 
honey in it, jest as they do in Hiram’s 
father’s hives.’ 

‘You lay hand on one o’ the plagued 
stingin’ insecks agin,’ says I, ‘an’ I’ll 
hurt you a master sight worse than he 
does.’ 

‘I want somethin’ to play with,’ says 
he, beginnin’ to whimper agin. ‘ Hiram 
brung home a whole pockitful o’ mud- 
turkles yisterday, an’ he’s got a span 
harnessed into a match-safe, with a 
breastplate an’ sirsingle made out of an 
old leather belt o’ his’n, an’ his kite-_ 
string for lines fastened to pivots in 
their backs, an’ he’s breakin’ ’em to 
stand without tyin’; an’, O mother! he 
says I may have’em if you are willin’-— 
be ye?’ 

‘No, I an’t,’ says I; ‘an’ what’s 
more, I won't have no sech kind 0’ 
snap-dragon nag brung on to this 
place.’ 

‘Then if I can’t have my span o’ tur- 
kles, or raise bees in my soap-box,’ says 
he, ‘may [I carry it up to Hiram, an’ 
git him to put on the wheels an’ exle- 
tree he promised to give nre when | 
wanted ’em ?’ 

It was sech a relief to me to git red 
of ’im, an’ he promised so faithful to 
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keep out o’ mischief an’ out o’ dirt, that 
I let ’im go. 

To save steps, [ run down to the 
ploughed ground to pick a few o’ the 
choicest melons for dessert ; but, lo an’ 
behold! not so much as a canterlope 
was left on the vines. I was most aw- 
ful cut up at this—not but that I had 
enough of every thing to set a bountiful 
spread table, spite o’ my loss, But to 
plant an’ weed an’ tend a vine till it is 
in full bearin’ condition, an’ not git a 
thank-ye for your pains, is ¢oo pro- 
vokin’, 

I was jest dishin’ up the greens for 
dinner, when a loud yelpin’ from Scrag 
made me rush to the door to see what 
dire mischance had befell ’im. There 
was the dog, harnessed up with yard 
upon yard o’ listin’, into the clumsy- 
lookin’ go-cart Hiram had rigged out o’ 
the soap-box, with Joe inside, jerkin’ 
away at the rusty coffee-pot handle the 
boys had pounded an’ bent into a bit, 
enough to tear down the corners of the 
balky quadrupid’s mouth. Scrag was 
evidently of the opinion that the vehicle 
was too heavy loaded; but after a num- 
ber of ineffectual pulls, off he started 
upon a full jump, an’ wrenchin’ off one 
0’ the exles that got wedged in a lalock 
clump, down the steep bank borderin’ 
the gravelly knoll went the dog, turnin’ 
the go-cart a complete summerset, an’ 
‘landin’ Joe in the branches of a buck- 
thorn, nigh about scratchin’ his eyes 
out, an’ tearin’ his clo’es half off on ’im. 

I clawed him out o’ the tree ; but he 
was in sech a sorry plight that he was 
n’t fit to be seen, an’ what to do with 
‘im was more than I knew; for I could 
n’t stop to fix’im up a second time, with 
my greens coolin’ an’ my potaters grow- 
in’ soggy before the fire. Tellin’ ’im 
that it did seem as though he’d have 
me in my grave yit, [led ’im up to my 
chamber an’ tied ’im to my bed-post, 
chargin’ him not to let me hear a word 
out of his mouth if he wanted his din- 
ner as soon as we got through with 
our’n. 

He kep still so much longer than I 
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had bid ’im, that I grew uneasy at sech 
an unusual period of silence, an’ creep- 
in’ up-stairs, felt a great weight off my 
mind on findin’ ’im fast asleep. 

I went back to the parlor feelin’ as 
though I could give my undivided atten- 
tion to what was said, without keepin’ 
one ear all the time open for some sound 
0’ tribulation from Joe. 

‘This is the first chance I’ve had to 
ask you,’ says the widder to Velvetiny, 
‘how you enjoyed yourself at the fancy 
ball you went to last evenin’. 

‘Three evenins ago,’ says Velvetiny, 
correctin’ the speaker. ‘ You do so con- 
fuse dates, mamma, when absorbed in 
imaginative pursuits. That ball I shall 
treasure up as one o’ the most cherished 
oasises in the desert o’ memory, for I 
was not long in discoverin’ that the de- 
lightful Alfonse honored the party by 
his presence. I do wish you could have 
seen ’im, he was so perfeckly enchantin’ 
in the costume of an anteck courtier of 
high degree. A powdered peruke an’ 
vandike collar become him vastly; so 
did his peaked beard, an’ the velvet 
doublet with slashed sleeves showin’ 
the costliest of lace underneath. I was 
positively ready to pave on ketchin’ sight 
of the dazzlin’ orders an’ decorations 
glitterin’ on his breast; an’ buckled 
shoes an’ trunk-hose exhibited the ele- 
gant turn of foot an’ ankle to the high- 
est advantidge. It was truly fortynit 
for me that Miss Eufrozeye Upton, who 
personated Queen Mab, had chose me 
as her principal maid of honor, for my 
dress vied in richness of material an’ 
elegance of design with that worn by 
her Royal Highness. An expensive 
striped brocade with a sweepin’ needle- 
worked train, an’ hair done up over 
cushions, with top-knots an’ plumes to 
crown the structur, added considerably 
to my apparent height, an’ by so much, 
to the dignity an’ stateliness of my ap- 
pearance. 

‘Though Alfonse wore not an article 
of costume that could by any possibility 
give a clue to his identity, I recognized 
’im the instant he presented himself as 
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a foreign embassador df rank, claimin’ 
the privilege of acquaintance with the 
personal attendants of our right royal 
sovereign, by the lingerin’ pressure with 
which he resigned the hand I was think- 
in’ it was time to withdraw from his de- 
tainin’ grasp.’ 

Well, I never! thinks I to myself; I 
wonder what folks would have thought 
of it, down in the provinces, if a gal 
had up an’ told, every time a feller 
showed the faintest symptum of givin’ 
her hand a squeeze on the sly. 

‘I must tell you one little circum- 
stance, mamma,’ says Velvetiny, as 
pompous as you please, ‘that I really 
consider of importance as a straw show- 
in’ which way the wind blows. One of 
the pinners to my head-dress had some- 
how got loose, an’ Alfonse, beggin’ leave 
to re-fasten it, had done so with a tiny 
cluster of. brilliants taken from a ribbon 
at his shoulder, beggin’ me to retain the 
trifle as a soovnear of the most delight- 
ful evenin’ he’d ever spent. The dia- 
monds might have been a trifle to him, 
but to me, who hire sech costly jewelry 
for the rare occasions on which I can af- 
ford to wear it, this keepsake is a most 
valuable possession. He would hardly 
present so expensive a gift to a mere or- 
dinary acquaintance ; do you think so, 
mamma ?’ 


‘I should think not, decidedly, love,’’ 


says the maternal Ladlegilt; ‘ but be- 
ware, my unsirfisticated pet, of the fatal 
error of considerin’ your conquest com- 
plete before your adorer has fully com- 
mitted himself, an’ formally asked your 
hand in marriage under his own real 
name, of which you must not forgit the 
fact that you are still ignorant.’ 

‘Now that his every word an’ look 
show that he can deny me no reason- 
able request,’ says Velvetiny, ‘I can in- 
sist on the disclosure of his name, if 
you recommend sech a course.’ 

‘By no means,’ says the widder in a 
positive, decided way ; ‘there is nothin’ 
that so completely chills the ardor of a 
man’s regard as bein’ balked of a whim, 
no matter how absurd, by the exercise 
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of a control gained solely through his 
affections. His love he gives right re- 
gally, of his own imperious, lordly will ; 
but the instant you attempt to bind him 
in chains forged at Cupid’s anvil, look 
well to it that your bonds are strong 
enough to hold, before permittin’ ’im to 
feel that they can fret an’ gall, or your 
captive will throw off his shackles, an’ 
leave you to lament your premature at- 
tempt at ascendency. Bide your time, 
an’ your hour of triumph will come. 
Play your bait warily till the nibbler is 
fairly hooked, an’ after that, even if you 
are compelled to make some exhibition 
of a bold an’ determined will in the mat- 
ter of landin’ your prize, his struggles 
will be all the feebler from his knowin’ 
that they can be of no avail.’ 

‘I understand,’ says Velvetiny with a 
knowin’ look ; ‘an’ while gracefully co- 
incidin’ with all his expressed opinions, 
I shall let pass no opportunity for sub- 
jectin’ ’im to the power of my attrac- 

tions. I got up at five o'clock, this 
mornin’, to practise the new song, ‘ Ah! 
my beloved, say why dost thou linger ?’ 
the air to which he greatly admires, 
though he never listened to the words, 
which are to be sung with tenderness 
an’ emotion ; an’ heard for the first time 
from my lips, may produce a more than 
transitory effect.’ 

Then, turnin’ to me, says she: 

‘Don’t you think I’ve grown quite 
thin an’ fragile-lookin’ to what I was 
when you boarded with us?’ 

On the contrary, I thought she'd 
fleshed up considruble, an’ I told her so. 

If I’d accused her of committin’ some 
vishus propensity, she could n’t have 
looked more worked up as she said, 
says she: 

‘Dear me! after all my absteamious- 
ness has it come to this? Have,I de- 
nied myself the barest necessaries of 
life, while dietin’ on chalk, tea-grounds, 
an’ mashed potaters drenched in vine- 
gar, the latest specific for ombongpint, 
only to grow as vulgarly robust as a 
vulgar, red-armed washerwoman ?’ 

‘You ought to be thankful,’ says 1, 
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‘that you are blessed with health, an’ a 
freedom from aches an’ pains sech as 
many a poor sufferer would give librully 
of their hard-earned substance to git 
red on.’ 

‘It’s the height of vulgarity,’ says 
she, in a peevish, discontented sort of 
way, ‘to be as fat an’ blowsy as a coarse 
strappin’ milkmaid.’ 

I could n’t help thinkin’ that a sharp, 
appetizin’ fit o’ sickness would do her a 
master sight 0’ good, an’ bring her to a 
realizin’ sense of her blessins as nothin’ 
else would. 

‘I must step into Jordan’s an’ be 
weighed, to-morrow,’ says she; ‘an’ if I 
have gained more than a pound or so, I 
shall fall a prey to the most laceratin’ 
regret. At all events, I can command 
the means of restrictin’ my waste with- 
in due bounds; for not an eyelet do I 
increase the size of the corsets I’ve 
wore ever sence I entered my teens, if 
Marshy does tear her nails off fastenin’ 


‘em. Says Alfonse to me at the fancy, 


ball: ‘Curves, not angles, are the true 
lines of beauty, an’ it’s impossible for a 
lanky woman to lay claim to loveliness 
of figger; but when a fairy, sylphlike 
form degenerates into the animal gross- 
ness of superabundant earthly integu- 
ment, its owner instantly forfeits all 
claim to that airy, ethereal grace that 
makes us worship her as a divinity.’ 
Do you think, mamma, that this chance 
remark contained any covert allusion to 
my unfortynit tendency to corpulence ?’ 

‘Certingly not,’ says the widder; 
‘ your real gentleman is never so under- 
bred as to deal that sort of backhanded 
blow ; a downright leveller is what he 
deals, if he deems it worth his while to 
strike at all.’ 

‘I’m so glad you think so,’ says Vel- 
vetiny with a sithe, ‘for now I can put 
all harassin’ thoughts connected with 
the subject out of my mind. There’s 
another thing I’ve been meanin’ to 
speak to you about. I’m more than 
half-inclined to withdraw my patronage 
from Madmoysell Sotmont, because, 
while risin’ on the prices of her goods, 
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she keeps a far less choice assortment 
of millinery an’ dress-trimmins than 
formerly. She says it is owin’ to high 
rates of duty on all imported goods; 
but the tradin’ classes are so ready to 
find plausible excuses for all shortcom- 
ins in the way supplyin’ the just de- 
mands of their customers, that very lit- 
tle dependence is to be placed on what 
they say. She is growin’ careless, too, 
for she told me, the other day, that out- 
side flowers were much in vogue, though 
I’ve learnt sence that laces an’ marry- 
bones are fur more exclusive. She also 
informed me that skirts were still trim- 
med up the sides, which was an unpar- 
donable mistake on her part. I’ve no 
reason to doubt her statement of her 
mother bein’ very low an’ not expected 
to recover; but Madmoysell will find 
that if she neglects her customers, they 
will soon neglect her, greatly to the 
diminution of her receipts. I, for one, 
can’t afford to resk the chance of losin’ 
the friendship — almost as valuable to 
me as was formerly that of Miss Prin- 
kletop —of Miss Eufrozeye Upton, by 
trimmin’ her dresses in other than the 
latest stile.’ 

‘Of course not,’ says the widder in 
an absent-minded way; an’ then speak- 
in’ to me, says she: 

‘Did you tell me that the narrer pas- 
sage through which Grubfree an’ his in- 
tended victim crep on all-fours, led from 
the front to the middle division of the 
cave, or from that to the ledge overhang- 
in’ the chasm ?’ 

When I’d repeated my account of the 
configgeration of the cavern, says she: 

‘If that’s so, I’ve got my descrip- 
tion all to write over agin; for as it is a 
bony fidy account of an actual place, it 
must be correct in every detail.’ 

Unfoldin’ the roll of foolscap, she sot 
to work with her pencil once more, an’ 
the room was so still you could have 
heard a pin drop. 

Thinkin’ this a good chance to look 
after Joe, I crep softly up to the head 
of the stairs, an’ peekin’ in through the 
open door, see him lyin’ on the floor, his 
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face hid on his arm, cryin’ an’ sobbin’ 
as though his heart would break. 

‘What’s the matter with my little 
boy ?’ says I, feelin’ my heart yearn to- 
eards ’im, the minit he was in grief. 

‘I want to see my father,’ says he; 
an’ he could n’t have said any thing that 
would have brung the tears to my eyes 
quicker, for nobody on this earth could 
more long to see another than I for the 
return of my long-absent husband. 

‘Is there any reason for your wantin’ 
to see him particklerly jest now ?’ says 
I, glad to have even a child more ready 
to talk of him than any body else. 

‘I always want to see him real bad,’ 
says Joe, ‘when I’m so naughty that I 
do n’t like nobody in the world but my- 
self, an’ don’t like myself very well 
nuther.’ 

‘But do n’t you remember, child, that, 
when you are naughty, he punishes you 
a great deal harder than I do?’ 

‘Yis’m; but, mother, he looks a 
good deal sorrier than you do, because 
he has to do it,’ says Joe, seemin’ to 
think he’d put for’ard a regular clincher 
in the way of an argument. 

Here was one of those foolish sayins 
for which I could find no wise reply ; so 
I went down-stairs an’ give ’im the din- 
ner I’d saved off for ’im, haunted all 
the while by a vague notion that I must 
rule my own spirit in order to rightly 
control that of the child. 

I see by the wishful way he eyed me, 
while I was dressin’ ’im up in another 
clean suit, that he had somethin’ on his 
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mind; but I would n’t hurry ’im in re- 
vealin’ what it was. 

At last, says he, speakin’ in a thick, 
chokin’ voice : 

‘How long will it be before my father 
comes home ?’ 

‘I’m expectin’ ’im every day,’ says I. 
‘Why ?’ 

‘Will you please not to tell’im how 
naughty I’ve been?’ pleaded Joe in his 
very coaxinest tone. 

His bein’ so anxious about his father’s 
good opinion, an’ so careless of mine, 
made me feel a trifle down-hearted as | 
said : 

‘I hope, hereafter, you will behave so 
well that you will be willin’ to have me 
tell ’im all about you.’ 

‘I'll try,’ says he ; ‘ but please don’t 
tell ’im I haven’t been good jest this 
once, because he won't like me if I’ve 
made you feel bad while he was gone 
away; he said he wouldn’t before he 
went.’ 

At this, I was silly enough to let my 
tears git the better of me agin, jest as 
they sometimes do at a chance word, _ 
though I can bear up under a heavy 
trial as well as the most of folks. 

No more pranks for Joe that day. 
Takin’ the dissected castle the Capting 
had brung him home, from a former 
v’yge, he was busy puttin’ together its 
timbers an’ jists, in a corner of the par- 
lor, when Rewfus Grumet an’ an officer 
in uniform rode up on horseback, an’ dis- 
mountin’, entered the house. 





THE 


Patriotism may be viewed in two 
lights. It may be, and without losing 
its distinctive quality, an enlarged or a 
contracted sentiment. The occasion and 
circumstances may lend to it its chief 
glory, rather than itself shed glory upon 
them. The action, from the advantage 
of position, may overshadow a more ob- 
scure and quiet one; or, from the favor 
of its annalists, outshine a more genuine 
and friendless one. Thus the judg- 
ments passed upon patriotic actions are, 
in the progress of time and under the 
survey of clearer principles, frequently 
reversed. Something even in the great- 
est examples seems to be wanting; 
some hint indeed too much to rest undis- 
turbed by criticism. But when death 
sets its seal upon living professions, the 
testimony seems closed, the sincerity of 
the act to need no further confirmation. 
But the death of those driven by want 
or despair or law into the ‘ deadly immi- 
nent breach’ differs from his, who, with 
great interest to do otherwise, sacrifices 
himself; still each, in the hasty record 
of human actions, illustrates the senti- 
ment of patriotism. 

There must be some distinction made, 
in degree of worth, among those actions 
which have for their end the rescue of a 
country from a situation which, without 
the effort, would prove fatal. Now, 
men are ruled by motives. These not 
only stamp the character of actions, but 
color them with significant hues. The 
deed may be forcible and grand, yet the 
same expression of will, together with 
its moving cause, may be insignificant 
and mean. Nowhere more imperatively 
is this distinction demanded than in 
comparing the notable actions of mar- 
tyrs to the safety of the state, especially 
when, between the dead, an inconsider- 
ate tribute to one may dim the honor 
of another. Those who have patriot- 


ically died for the state may be classed 
under two divisions. 


The one comprises 
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that rare number who, sincerely, with 
an entire abnegation of self, for the im- 
mediate and ultimate well-being of all, 
substitute their own misery for that 
which, else, society and the state will 
suffer. We mean those who instinct- 
ively grapple with their foe and gather 
in their own generous bosoms the shafts 
aimed at their country. The other con- 
sists of those who cannot fail to associ- 
ate with the safety of the state their 
own contribution to it with its recom- 
pense, and who, by their devotion, serve 
alike the perpetuity of the state and 
their own memory; who die for the 
state saved by themselves, for society 
redeemed by themselves, for the state 
with its saviour’s name in its lease of 
life, for society once free to die now oc- 
cupied with praise to them, that cheap 
interest of a binding debt. By these 
standards is the mass of patriots to be 
judged. And our admiration which, in 
full measure, is withheld from ambigu- 
ous and selfish characters, is heartily 
bestowed upon those alone whose sin- 
gleness and rectitude of purpose are 
rendered only the more convincing and 
honorable by the severe tests which, in 
the progress of time, morality may ap- 
ply. 

Sparta, in the common opinion, was 
an illustrious exampTe of a secure and 
stable state. Raised from a degraded 
and impotent condition, by the remark- 
able genius of Lycurgus, it breasted for 
1early seven centuries the waves which 
continually agitated the political for- 
tunes of Greece, and sank, at length, 
beneath those inevitable laws of decay 
which terminate the career of every na- 
tion. The intellectual advance of man- 
kind accounts for the searching exam- 
ination which exposes the radical defects 
in the social and civil systems of antiqui- 
ty ; but cannot diminish the universal 
admiration of such an original and cen- 
tralized government ; for such thorough 
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and effective laws; and for that triumph, 
in the ruler, of will and intellect, which 
filled his subjects with profound respect 
for him, with contentment among them- 
selves, and kept foreigners and foe at 
their constant distance. At this remove 
of space and time, political teachers 
are fond of pointing to that brave Re- 
public which maintained internal order 
with such wonderful success, and em- 
ployed such a sturdy and invincible 
army. The advocates of opposite po- 
litical systems, also, enlist Sparta in de- 
fence of their constitutional theories; 
and therefore it is doubly interesting to 
remark its general features, not only to 
appreciate the worth of the object of the 
solicitude and death of a great states- 
man, but to derive, at the same time, a 
warning against certain dangers which 
threaten the peace of another Republic. 

The history of Sparta records the 
continual absorption of power by the 
common people. The form of govern- 
ment which -Lycurgus established com- 
menced, under its double line of kings, 
with a monarchical character. But soon 
an aristocratic element, the Senate, was 
organized, to share the duties of sov- 
ereignty, composed of those whom vir- 
tue honored equally with age, and claim- 
ing the veneration which we feel for the 
Roman Senate in its inception, though 
both alike degenerated. Although the 
kings continued to be held in respect, 
yet the political power gravitated toward 
that senatorial aristocracy of thirty; 
and, as in Rome the Tribunes were ap- 
pointed and in Carthage the Quinque- 
viri, so also in Sparta the Ephori were 
constituted, to serve as a check upon 
the Senate and as more immediate ex- 
ponents of the popular will. The Gov- 
erament, therefore, recognized the Kings, 
the Senate, the Ephori, and the people, 
who, on stated days, ratified or rejected 
the official measures. From these dis- 
similar forces disturbance might have 
been apprehended ; yet Sparta long was 
unacquainted with domestic strife. It 
was only when the Ephori, intoxicated 
with power, began to indict, to imprison, 
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and to kill the senators and kings, that 
they were slain, too late to save the na- 
tion. Long may another state, which 
has found with Sparta thai the division 
of power among separate officials is the 
surest security for universal peace and 
liberty, preserve intact their constitu- 
tional prerogatives ; and then she may 
escape the final fate of Sparta, which 
saw the purest king who honored her 
throne murdered by the demagogues 
who have cursed every land which has 
elevated them to power. 

This constitution, devised by Lycur- 
gus with unexampled wisdom, was de- 
fended with unexampled bravery by the 
countrymen of Leonidas; but the laws 
which moulded the national and social 
character were in their full sense unnat- 
ural and inhuman. Society was found- 
ed upon the denial of nearly every sen- 
timent which can ennoble thesoul. The 
most sacred and tender feelings, the most 
holy and virtuous instincts, were sys- 
tematically violated. A destructive 
Agrarian law levelled all grades, that 
with no property but the state, the at- 
tention of all might turn to that. The 
common medium of coin was abolished, 
and an unwieldy bulk of iron substi- 
tuted, to destroy the utility of money 
and to effectually suppress all foreign 
and domestic commerce. ‘The useful 
and ornamental arts, together with all 
the sciences which did not minister to 
war, and all refining literature, were 
banished. Female chastity was pro- 
hibited by law and discouraged by prac- 
tice, and the most revolting and common 
prostitution encouraged for its contribu- 
tion to the strength and numbers of the 
state. Undetected theft was esteemed 
an honor, genius if unaccompanied with 
a robust body was strangled, and slaves 
were lashed simply to remind them of 
their unhappy condition. The state, 
cold and thankless, gathered all the at- 
tributes which religion, morality, and 
the sacred affections possess with men, 
and man himself was valued, not for 
the qualities which elevate the race, but 
: for those which feed the state. 
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Selfishness was the essence of Spartan 
policy. They enslaved and tortured the 
Helots that their masters might devote 
their entire attention to war and pre- 
serve the hand, dipped in blood, from 
the disgrace of manual labor. They 
were as pitiless, as obdurate, as con- 
temptible in their treatment of foreign 
powers as they were loyal, earnest, and 
united at‘home. The least suspicion of 
injustice to Sparta roused every man to 
arms and filled every pass with un- 
matched heroes ; but no insult to Greece 
reached her heart until she was con- 
vinced that the destruction of the Union 
involved her own. We look in vain for 
that chivalric honor, for that sensibility 
to insult, that generous devotion to man- 
kind, which honor the Republic that re- 
cognizes the rights and destiny of man. 
As might be expected, no great states- 
men, orators, poets, no really great 
men, illustrate their history. The few 
who immortalized themselves were dis- 
tinguished by martial prowess, not for 
the greater virtues which marked the 
Athenian characters. The civil and so- 
cial development of Sparta was physi- 
cal, warlike, selfish. By their stricter 
regimen they kept their liberties purer 
than the Athenians ; but with their pas- 
sions frozen, their tastes perverted, their 
natures dwarfed, the continuance of lib- 
erty only prolonged its season of abuse. 

A wise statesman aims, in his public life, 
te adapt to the wants of the people the 
forms and spirit of his laws. He shapes 
the system to suit the exigencies and to 
meet the demands which have their 
source in the natures of his subjects. 
But he does not bend human nature to 
his laws. He does not divest God of 
His peculiar sovereignty and create man 
anew under his own conditions. The 
republican system of Lycurgus was a 
failure. With each year it developed 
some sinister trait in Grecian character, 
endangered the intellectual progress of 
the race, and stunted the moral powers 
of all over whom it extended its influ- 
ence. On account of the excellence of 


his Constitution, the faults of his dan-. 
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gerous laws might almost be excused. 
The success which crowned the efforts 
of Lycurgus to raise a state and pro- 
tect it with working laws merits the 
fullest praise and admiration. But to 
bind the citizens, by his voluntary 
death, his suicide, to support and pre- 
serve such laws perpetually—to make 
them irrevocable, like those of the Medes 
and Persians, was not an heroic deed in 
the best sense of that term. It was a 
crime —a crime against Sparta, which he 
devoted thereby to slavery ; against 
Greece, which he ignored; against hu- 
man nature, which he outraged. The 
act was not only unkind to the nation, 
which needed the restraint of his pres- 
ence more than the remembrance of his 
death ; not only uncalled for by the pres- 
ent necessities or the prospects of the 
state ; not only discreditable to his rea- 
son and his heart; but the act was total- 
ly unnecessary to secure the end he had 
in view; for equally with his distant 
unknown death would oaths, sacrifices, 
penalties, have subserved his purpose. 
Tt was no true patriotism which impris- 
oned the citizens and destroyed the key 
to their prison-doors. He must remain 
in the second class of patriots ; if not 
clearly convicted of narrow and selfish 
ends, yet with such suspicions of else 
than singleness and rectitude of purpose, 
that we withhold, though with profound 
respect for his intellect and will, our 
highest admiration for his heart. And 
if for no other reason—though others 
there are—than that the names of the 
elder Brutus and of Regulus, whom the 
world without a question honors, would, 
if linked with his, lose some of that lus- 
tre which is so precious because so rare. 
The patriotism of Regulus, returning to 
suffer an ignominious death in the crisis 
of the contest between Carthage and 
Rome, and when every selfish instinct, 
even the prospect of aiding his state in 
counsel, suggested his acceptance of the 
terms of exchange, displays more of 
moral courage, of unquestioning devo- 
tion, of single and positive love of coun- 
try, a higher sense of personal honor 
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than that of Lycurgus. Without hope 
of glory, of perpetuating his name first 
among the saviours of Rome, he died, 
not in the pangs of self-chosen starva- 
tion, under no necessity, with no call 
for suicide, but amid all the horrors of 


Troy, Obion County, Tennessee, is 
situated within the range of the great 
earthquake of 1811, which destroyed 
New-Madrid, on the Mississippi Riv- 
er. There are two lakes in the neigh- 
borhood of Troy, which were formed 
during this earthquake. One of these 
lakes, visited during my journeyings, is 
called Reel-foot Lake, and is from one to 
four miles wide, and forty miles long. 
It runs parallel with the Mississippi, 
but owing to the serpentine course of 
that stream, it varies in distance from it, 
at some points one mile, at others eight. 
Reel-foot River, which supplies this lake, 
had its outlet, formerly, into the Missis- 
sippi, forty or fifty miles above its pres- 
ent mouth, which is into the Obion 
River. 

The general opinion has been, that 
this lake, as well as the less extensive 
one formed by Obion River, were both 
produced by the sinking of the earth; 
but an intelligent gentleman, of that vi- 
cinity, assured me that this theory of 
their origin was erroneous. 

The first question, of course, was, 
whether these lakes were formed by the 
earthquake. An affirmative answer was 
soon given. Military land-warrants had 
been laid upon the lands now covered 
by the lakes, some time previous to their 
immersion, and the surveys made and 
recorded ; and bills for the relief of those 
who had lost their lands by the earth- 
quake, allowing them to lift their war- 
rants, and locate elsewhere, had passed 
the National Legislature. Before the 
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torture; the memory of his virtue, his 
courage, his manhood, still leading, like 
a flame, his reinimated armies, still 
resting, like a blessing, on the state 
which could produce and appreciate such 
a whole-souled man. 
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passage of this relief law, one man had 
sold his tract as first-rate land; but the 
purchaser, finding himself in possession 
of only a ‘ water-right,’ resorted to 
Lynch-law, and shot down the seller. 
Fortunately, he recovered from his 
wounds, but with the loss of his left 
eye—a misfortune that turned to his ad- 
vantage afterwards, as surveyor, en- 
abling him to use his instruments, in 
sighting, without the trouble of shutting 
an eye. These facts are conclusive, as 
to the earthquake origin of the lakes. 

But other testimony, of more import- 
ance to science, and equally conclusive, 
still exists. Trees of the largest class, 
which grow only upon dry grounds, were 
yet standing in the lakes, at the time of 
my visit, in 1846, but were all dead. 
The trunks of the cypress trees, which 
grow only in swamps, partially covered 
by water, were submerged to the height 
of fourteen or fifteen feet. The walnut, 
oak, and other dry land trees, were but 
slightly sunk in the water, sometimes 
only a few inches. There were also 
points in the lake where the trees are 
still growing, the grounds being higher 
than the surface of the lake, and not 
covered by water. 

It would appear, from these facts, that 
dry land has existed on the spot now oc- 
cupied by the lake, and that the period 
when the water attained its present ele- 
vation, is so recent, that green trees, 
then submerged, so as to kill them, have 
not yet had time to rot down ; and that the 
rise of the water must have been at least 
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sixteen feet, because the cypress swamps 
are, generally, at least two or three feet 
above the level of the water in the 
streams, while the cypress trees in the 
lakes have their trunks covered to the 
height of fourteen or fifteen feet. 

These lakes, being of recent origin, 
the question remaining to be answered 
is, how were they produced ? 

Close “observation presented these 
facts: For the distance of twenty or 
thirty miles back from the Mississippi 
River, and more than forty miles south 
of Troy, the surface of the country, here 
and there, presents numerous ‘sand- 
blows,’ as they are called by the people 
of that region. These are mounds of 
sand, differing in size from a few bushels 
to many wagon-loads, and often only a 
few rods apart. They are principally in 
the valleys, but sometimes extend to the 
higher grounds. The sand, in these 
‘blows,’ is very fine-grained and light- 
colored along Obion valley. They in- 
crease in size, in the direction of the 
Mississippi River, and of these lakes. 
On the western side of the Reel-foot 
Lake, near the former outlet of that 
river, some of these sand-blows are said 
to be half the height of a house, even 
now, when they are all greatly flattened 
by time ; and that places which seem once 
to have been much lower, have been filled 
up by them. 

Connected with these sand-blows, are 
numerous fissures, or chasms, in the 
earth. These are known to have been 
produced at the time of the earthquake ; 
and as they abound in the region of the 
lakes, and some of them are very large, 
and occur on hill-sides, where the dis- 
located portions have tumbled off, or 
slid down, the conclusion drawn by 
many was, that the lakes had been 
formed by the sinking of the earth. 
This opinion is strengthened by the ap- 
pearance of the extensive forest, before 
described, miles in length, standing in 
fifteen feet water. Were this conclusion 
correct, then these fissures ought to ex- 
tend entirely around the margin of the 
lakes, which is not the case; and all the 
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streams emptying into the lakes, from 
their old levels, would have some fall at 
their mouths. But, instead of falls, 
there is back-water in all such streams, 
for several miles, and in the Reel-foot 
itself, for ten miles. 

The conclusion to which such facts 
lead, is, that these lakes have not been 
formed by the sinking of their beds ; but 
that the waters have been raised, so as 
to overflow all the grounds of less eleva- 
tion than fifteen feet above the original 
level of Reel-foot River; and that this 
rise was caused by the damming up of 
its channel by the sand-blows. 

That these mounds of sand have not 
been formed by surface currents of 

rater, drifting the sand along the hills 
and valleys, seems certain, because they 
are, uniformly, pure white sand, without 
any intermixture of clay, or leaves, or 
branches of trees, or gravel, or other sur- 
face substances. 

But there is still another fact, which 
more fully demonstrates that Reel-foot 
Lake has been formed by its channel 
having been dammed up by the sand- 
blows. At the foot of the lake, this 
river, leaving its old channel towards the 
Mississippi, which has become an em- 
bankment of sand, starts from the lake 
with a fall of fifteen feet, carrying it to 
the ordinary level of the main Mississip- 
pi valley. From thence if reaches the 
Obion River, distant twenty miles, in a 
divided condition, forming several small- 
er streams. This fall of fifteen feet, is 
produced by the passage of the waters 
of the lake over a depres-ion in the di- 
viding ridge, or elevated grounds, origin- 
ally midway between the two rivers. 
When the waters have fallen the fifteen 
feet, on the southern slope, they reach 
the roots of the cypress trees, growing 
in the swamps on the south side of the 
dividing ridge. On the north side, the 
cypress trees are standing fifteen feet in 
the water of the lake. This proves that 
the roots of these trees stand in grounds 
of the same level, and that, therefore, 
instead of the earth having sunk and 
carried the trees down with it, the water 
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must have risen upon the trees to that 
elevation, by the damming of the old 
channel of Reel-foot River. 

But how could the earthquake throw 
up this sand to the surface? Here a 
litt'e geology is demanded. In the fu- 
ture, | may describe the Artesian Wells 
of the country, a little south of the sec- 
tion under consideration. These wells 
are supplied with water, from a water- 
bearing bed of sand, underlying, at a 
depth of several hundred feet, the chalk 
formation of that region. This water- 
bearing sand-bed underlies the region 
disturbed by the earthquake; and is 
here overlaid by a bed of compact, te- 
nacious clay, in which the sides of or- 
dinary wells, dug in it, will remain for 
years, without curbing. A fissure pro- 
duced in this clay, would present smooth 
sides to the bottom, and permit any fluid 
or gas to rush up to the surface, on the 
application of force from beneath. 

A description of these two deposits 
will be more appropriate, as I have said, 
in connection with a notice of the Arte- 
sian Wells further southward. Here, in 


the area disturbed by the earthquake, it . 


need only be remarked, that we have a 
surface deposit of compact clay, of con- 
siderable thickness, underlaid by a de- 
posit of sand, measuring a hundred feet 
in thickness, at distant points where it 
crops out at the surface. This bed of 
sand is completely saturated with water ; 
so much so, indeed, that a well dug 
through the clay into it, at certain 
points, is inexhaustible, and cannot be 
dipped dry—the sand being liable to 
flow, like any other quicksand. 

The manner in which the sand-blows 
were produced, may now be understood. 
The expulsion of water from the earth, 
is no unusual thing, during an earth- 
quake. When the undulations of the 
earthquake rent the clay bed, in the dis- 
trict under consideration, the tremen- 
dous upward pressure seems to have 
been amply sufficient to force the water 
of the sand-bed, together with much of 
the sand itself, to the surface, and thus, 
as the supply from below was ample, 
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the amount of sand in the mounds could 
have easily been borne by the uprising 
water through the fissures. 

It is true that the sand-blows, as they 
now appear, are not always accompanied 
by fissures, nor the fissures by sand- 
blows. But as the latter do not exist, 
excepting in the vicinity of the former, 
which are known to be the product of 
the earthquake, it is probable that both 
had their origin at the same moment. 
A bed of gravel, in some localities, in 
the sand deposit, may have prevented 
any sand from rising ; or the fissure may 
not have extended downward to the 
quicksand, so as to form an open seam 
for the water to rise; or, in some cases, 
after the rush of water and sand to the 
surface, a fissure may have again closed 
up ; and, thus, we find sand-blows with- 
out fissures, and fissures without sand- 
blows. 

A word as to the character of the 
fissures. In the vicinity of Reel-foot 
Lake, twenty-five years ago, eye-wit- 
nesses say that some of the fissures, 
now partially filled up, were as much as 
fifteen feet in width, and two miles in 
length. In passing from Troy to Cov- 
ington, Tennessee, in a southern direc- 
tion, I had ample means of examining 
the fissures upon the route. They were 
first noticed a mile and a half north of 
Obion River, and were from six inches 
to three or four feet in width, and from 
one to forty rodslong. On the southern 
side of Obion River, the sand-blows and 
fissures were continued, eight or ten of 
the latter being in sight at one time. In 
a small hill, two miles south of Merri- 
weather’s Ferry, the fissures were so 
numerous that the hill was literally rent 
to pieces. Some of them were four feet 
wide and four or five feet deep, though 
thirty-five years had elapsed since their 
formation. Twelve miles south of Obion 
River, where I crossed Forked Deer 
River, and five miles farther, at the 
south fork of the river, the fissures con- 
tinued in abundance, and the sand-blows 
were also numerous. But here, as else- 
where, they were all above high-water 
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mark; those at a lower level, if any, 
having been obliterated by the overflow- 
ings of the rivers. 

These fissures sometimes pursue a 
straight line, and run parallel with each 
other. Others of them describe an ir- 
reguiar segment of a circle. Others, 
again, after running in a straight line 
for some distance, divide into branches, 
and form acute or obtuse angles, in the 
form of the letter ~<, while others, after 
taking this form, have their branches 
again united, as if two of these letters 
were joined at the top, thus ~<>-, leav- 
ing the inclosed portion separated from 
the surrounding grounds, like an island 
in a river. Occasionally, these fissures 
are directly beneath the centre of some 
large tree, and it is found riven in two, 
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by the firm adhesion of its roots in the 
clay, to an extent corresponding with 
the width of the fissure—sometimes the 
split extending up the trunk as much as 
fifteen feet. 

In relation to the origin of the sand- 
blows, Solon Robinson, Esq., now of 
New-York City, informed me that, on his 
visit to the region of New-Madrid, he 
found that sand, in small quantities, con- 
tinues, in places, to be forced up by 
gases from below. I had adopted, at 
first, the theory of the gaseous origin of 
these hillocks of sand; but upon more 
extended research into the geology of 
that country, I found a more natural so- 
lution of the facts, above described, in 
their aqueous origin. 


ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 


‘Tnere are three men who stand at 
the head of French literature—Victor 
Hugo, Lamartine, and myself,’ were the 
words used by Alexandre Dumas, a few 
months previous to the present writing. 
The Emperor Napoleon forbade the re- 
presentation of one of the French au- 
thor’s dramas, and the result wasa witty, 
presumptive letter from the latter to the 
former. The letter had the desired effect. 
M.Dumas created a sensation, the imperi- 
al injunction was removed, and the play 
had an immense success. Toan Amer- 
ican, the egotism of this assertion is ex- 
tremely repugnant. Ina republic, where 
merit, recognized and confirmed by the 
people, is justly the law of success, self- 
assertion is self-condemnation. But from 
the pen of a Frenchman, and above all, 
M. Dumas’, the expression was in keep- 
ing with the French character and the 
man. And although the author makes 
the assertion himself, it is literally true, 
as France and the world have long since 
confirmed its truth. 

France, like England, has had its suc- 
cessive schools of literature. The age of 


Louis XIV. may be compared to the 
reign of Queen Bess, in the richness of 
its mine of letters. A decline naturally 
followed so much literary grandeur ; for 
Racine, Corneille, and Moliére had ex- 
hausted the resources of the age, and 
left to their successors works which 
could only be imitated—not approached. 
The Revolution began a new era, and 
produced De Staél, Rousseau, and many 
other distinct lights; but, as M. Hugo 
has expressed it, a political revolution 
must produce a revolution in letters, the 
close of the Reign of Terror completed 
the radical change which began with De 
Staél. Hugo Lamartine, Dumas, George 
Sand, About, Michelet, head the school 
of romance ; Beranger, Hugo, and Lamar- 
tine the list of poets ; and Thiers, Miche- 
let, Lamartine, and others, claim the lau- 
rels which Clio has awarded to the na- 
tion under the destinies of Napoleon III. 
Strange to say, very few of the present 
great writers of France adhere to the 
cause of the empire, and though but 
one, by far the greatest of his contempo- 
raries, M. Victor Hugo, has been made 
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to suffer for his principles, they live and 
enjoy their literary triumphs in peace 
and prosperity. M. A. Thiers, as a mem- 
ber of the Assembly, is permitted to use 
his eloquence in the cause of the people, 
and, in private, write histories of France 
under the consulate. Laboulaye, Gi- 
rardin, and Michelet are permitted to ag- 
itate social and political questions with- 
out interference ; Lamartine lives in qui- 
etude upon his own library of poems, 
dissertations, and historical tomes, de- 
claring on the side of liberty of con- 
science; Hugo accepts voluntary exile, 
none the less to preach volumes of in- 
vectives against the enslavement of 
France by ‘ Napoleon the Little ;’ and 
Dumas, in the face of his father’s career, 
the earlier issues from his pen, and the 
frequent suppression of his political 
plays and novels, addresses an impudent 
note to his Majesty, and immediately 
gains his point, and still writes and does 
as he pleases. 

Alexandre Dumas is a fair specimen 
of the creole blood, exhibiting the quali- 
ties of the indefatigable negro and ready- 
witted Frenchman. Some of his critics 
in the Paris papers call him ‘le Marquis 
Négre, but this does not affect his tem- 
per, as he boasts of his pedigree. Not 
only as a writer, with an ambitious thirst 
for notoriety, always filling the gossips 
of Paris with his droll sayings and 
strange doings, but as a man, he con- 
stantly endeavors to astonish the pub- 
lic. Though with no particular claim to 
nobility except that his father was the 
son of a marquis, he takes the title of 
Marquis Davy de la Pailleterie, and cul- 
tivates friendship among princes and 
princesses. His pen is his only inherit- 
ance, and with the lavish hand of a Monte 
Christo he treats his friends to banquets 
which rival the splendor of the Orientals. 
His father, General Dumas, was a mulat- 
to, born in St. Domingo in the year 1762, 
and son of the Marquis de la Pailleterie, 
by anegress. Being educatedin France, 
in 1786 he entered the ranks of the ar- 
my, distinguished himself at an early 
stage of the Revolution, and by his cour- 
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age and intrepidity was advanced to the 
command of a division, in September, 
1798. He afterward became command- 
er-in-chief in the Pyrennees, the Alps, 
and La Vendée, and participated in sub- 
sequent campaigns in Italy and Germany. 
He also followed Bonaparte into Egypt, 
but on his return, the vessel in which 
he sailed was driven by a storm into 
Tarentum. The Neapolitan government 
being hostile to France, he was there 
seized and confined in prison for two 
years. The effect of his imprisonment 


,_ was such as to break his constitution and 


render him physically helpless, for the 
rest of his life. He lived, however, sev- 
eral years after with great suffering, and 
died in 1807, at the age of forty-five. 
Though of plain copper tint in his com- 
plexion, he was a man of great activity 
and prowess, and was considered one of 
the finest soldiers in the French army. 

The author was born in Villers-Cot- 
terets, a place about twenty leagues from 
Paris, July twenty-fourth, 1803. After 
his father’s death, being left to the care 
of his mother, his youthful life was sub- 
ject to neither restraint nor guidance. 
She sent him to school; but, being very 
irregular in his attendance, he learned 
very little ; some French and less Latin. 
He has given his memoirs in his own 
way, ina long line of volumes of autobi- 
ography, but so few of the simple facts of 
his youthful vicissitudes are recorded. 
amid an almost inexhaustible mass of 
exaggerations, that it is impossible to 
reach his true life. 

Of his accomplishments he says: 
‘Born at Villers-Coterets, a little town 
with about two thousand inhabitants, it 
may easily be guessed that the resources 
for my education were not very great. 
A worthy abbé, loved and respected by 
every body, had, for five or six years, 
given me lessons in Latin, and made me 
complete some French boutsrimes. With 
regard to arithmetic, three school-mas- 
ters in succession had given up the task 
of driving the first four rules into my 
head; to make amends, I had a good 
rural education, that is to say, I rode ev- 
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ery horse in the neighborhood, walked 
frequently twelve leagues to dance at a 
ball, fenced well, was a good marksman 
with the pistol, played rackets admira- 
bly, and seldom missed a hare or par- 
tridge at thirty paces.’ At the age of 
fifteen, he was employed as a copying 
clerk by a notary, but at twenty, the 
pressure of family difficulties obliged him 
to seek his fortune somewhere, and he 
went to Paris, having obtained letters of 
introduction from some of the friends of 
his father. After many trials in the 
city, he was at last befriended by Gen- 
eral Forey, who obtained for him the of- 
fice of secretary in the household of 
Louis Philippe, Duke of Orleans, with a 
salary of twelve hundred francs a year, 
or about three hundred dollars. The 
young man thought his fortune was 
made. He sent for his mother, and they 
both lived with comfort in that city 
above all others fitted for his ardent as- 
pirations. . Nothing happened in his life 
previous to this, adding any thing to the 
interest which now attaches itself to his 
strangely successful career. 

‘Christine,’ a drama written in verse, 
was his first effort as an author, and as 
it is the youngest, so it is the least ex- 
ceptionable ofhis plays. The managers 
readily accepted it, but, while in prepa- 
ration, M. Dumas meanwhile wrote ‘ Hen- 
ry III.,’ which was first represented, and 
obtained unexpected favor, being honor- 
ed by an auditor no less than Louis 
Philippe. A large part of his time was 
necessarily taken up for rehearsals, re- 
sulting in a neglect of the duties of his 
office; and, receiving an intimation that 
he must decide between the theatre and 
his position, he chose the former. This 
was in 1829, and since that time M. Du- 
mas has followed the profession of an 
author; the character and number of 
his publications evincing his industrial 
and fertile talents. 

His plays seem to divide themselves 
into two classes, the best representatives 
of their kind being ‘Christine,’ ‘The 
Alchymist,’ ‘Charles Vgl.,’ and ‘Cali- 
gula,’ and perhaps ‘Catiline;’ though 
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the latter is the more extravagant— 
which are styled tragedies. In these he 
attempted to establish a legitimate dra- 
ma upon the literary ruins of political 
convulsion. The second class may in- 
clude ‘Antony,’ ‘Richard Darlington,’ 
‘Theresa,’ ‘Catherine Howard,’ and nu- 
merous other prose dramas. <A miscel- 
laneous part of his writings for the stage 
are examples of the sensational school to 
which he belongs, and of which he is 
one of the chief directors, ‘ Antony,’ on 
account of its political tendency, was 
prohibited by the government after a 
career of eighty successive representa- 
tions. This interference redoubled the 
author’s republican zeal. ‘La Tour de 
Nesle’ had a long run, but it was after- 
wards discovered that this play was writ- 
ten by another person, who made good . 
his title by law ; but there was no ques- 
tion that Dumas had retouched and mod- 
eled the original material. ‘ Catherine 
Howard’ is an English historical work, 
of the time of King Henry VIII., but an 
Englishman would hardly discover, un- 
der its French garb of fable and impro- 
babilities, the true character of one of 
King Henry’s six unfortunate spouses. 
‘Charles VII.’ is a vivid picture of the 
feudal ’system, given with greater accu- 
racy than is usual in his colorings. The 
union of physical prowess and crime, 
strong intellect»and ungovernable pas- 
sion, ambition and criminal subterfuge, 
produces the author’s desired effect. 
When M. Dumas was thirty years of 
age, he had obtained a respectable, if not 
enviable, position as a dramatist. Be- 
fore that age he had composed his ‘ An- 
tony,’ in three acts, for the Porte St. 
Martin. The object of this piece was to 
assail the prejudices of birth, and picture 
the struggle of love with duty. ‘Fon- 
tainebleau,’ brought out at the Odeon, 
‘Napoleon, ou Trente Ans de I’'Histoire de 
France,’ ‘Charles VII.,’ together with 
‘Theresa,’ all followed with success. 
Being a great admirer of Shakespeare, he 
went so far as to think that his own gen- 
ius was kindred in spirit to the great 
English author. When he built the 
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Théatre Historique, in order to bring out 
his own plays and adaptations of his 
novels, he conceived the idea that trans- 
lations of Shakespeare’s works would 
prove a great success. ‘Hamlet’ seemed 
the most appropriate for his purpose ; but 
like all Frenchmen, he thought that a 
foreign work must undergo an ordeal to 
make it acceptable to a higher order of 
civilization like their own. ‘Hamlet’ 
was performed, according to Dumas’ 
ideas, and the critics pronounced the 
change in the plot logical and success- 
ful. Instead of Hamlet killing Laertes 
and the King, he summons the Ghost to 
perform the office of executioner. This 
is the French way of improving Shakes- 
peare ; their ignorance of the great Eng- 
lish poet, will remain the only excuse 
for the audacity of their error. The ex- 
planation is simple enough, that, if the 
Ghost had possessed the power over mor- 
tality, he would not have suffered the 
pain of wandering like a ‘ perturbed spir- 
it,’ until Hamlet had avenged his mur- 
der, when he could avenge himself at the 
outset. 

Beginning life as a dramatist, the rev- 
olution which had just passed over France 
naturally furnished him with material for 
his success. He was a professed liberal- 
ist in politics, and he did not fail to em- 
body his ideas in his works. ‘ Antony’ 
had already made a great political sensa- 
tion, but in the tragedy of ‘Catiline,’ 
which he produced in unusual style as 
well as composed with great care, he 
achieved a remarkable, and even greater 
success. His own estimate of what he 
attempted to accomplish in this, and 
others of the same tendency, is given in 
a preface to ‘Caligula,’ He says ‘ that 
antiquity, as it is displayed in the trag- 
edies of Voltaire’s school, had fallen into 
such utter discredit ; the sense of weari- 
someness, with which it affected us, 
had become proverbial. It was not any 
thing new that I was about to attempt ; 
it was rather a restoration.’ A great 
deal was said at the time by French crit- 
ics, in praise of the ingenuity with which 
he treated the arch-conspirator of the old 


Roman republic. Full thirty characters 
are introduced on the stage, by which 
he intended to typify the leading public 
men of the time, and he did not scruple 
to avow that the tragedy was a picture 
of modern French principles, parties, 
and opinions. ‘Sylla’ wasintroduced in 
the prologue as a figure of Napoleon ; 
Cato and Cicero, as conservatives; Julius 
Ceesar, the élégant of the day and parti- 
san'double-dealer; Lucullus,the bourgeois 
office-seeker; and appropriate dramatis 
persone to represent the Parisian lorette 
and her followers. The character of 
Catiline was represented by Mélingne, 
who was the chief actor at M. Dumas’ 
theatre. 

Among the recent writings of M. Du- 
mas for the stage—not including the 
dramatizations of his own novels of later 
years—‘ Mademoiselle de Belle Isle,’ is 
one of his best compositions. It had 
the fortune to be supported, in its chief 
character, by such an artiste as Madlle. 
Mars, who, at the age of sixty-five, had 
the assurance to undertake the part of a 
girl of twenty. Besides adapting for the 
stage some of his most successful ro- 
mances, he has of late written several 
pieces, such as ‘ Un Marriage sous Louis 
XV.,’ ‘Les Demoiselles de St. Cyr,’ ‘ Le 
Comte Hermann,’ ‘ La Jewnesse de Louis 
XIV.,’ and ‘La Conscience.’ It is not 
necessary to say that all of these were 
equally successful with the majority of 
his dramas. 

As a traveller, in which capacity he 
came before the world after his position 
ofa dramatist was secured, we find Al- 
exandre Dumas one of the most vigorous 
and interesting descriptive writers of the 
day. His numerous volumes of travel- 
ling experiences and impressions, were 
the first evidences of that tact for invent- 
ing marvellous and exciting situations, 
and clothing comparatively trivial events 
with wonderful interest, that afterward 
found their way into his novels. The 
‘Impressions de Voyage’ is the title of 
the first work he published as a traveller. 
The charm of the work is the wanton 
recklessness of its style and manner. 
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The author of ‘ Gulliver's Travels’ some- 
times enters the mind of the English 
reader, as he peruses it; but as M. Du- 
mas has the pretensions of a faithful 
chronicler, he has also the improbability 
of fiction without the consistency of the 
former. He finds a legend at every 
cross-road ; enters into a theory of the 
downfall of nations, while describing a 
lady’s toilet ; allows historical narrative 
to mingle with the accounts of hunting 
excursions ; and distorts every event or 
place to unmerciful dimensions. 

He first visited Lyons, ata time when 
literature began to assert its supremacy 
in that city,and his accounts of the times, 
have the touch of the humorous. From 
Lyons M. Dumas proceeded to Geneva, 
and his relation of what he experienced in 
the tombs of the cathedral of Lausanne, 
at Villanueva, is illustrated with a profu- 
sion of ancient knowledge and latter-day 
scandal. At Martigny he went through 
some’'amusing adventures,and was styled 
‘the Englishman who spoke French well.’ 
His narrative of an ascent of Mont Blane, 
differs from that of the numerous tour- 
ists before him, only in its peculiar 
blending of romantic farce and tragedy. 
The field of Italy, with its classic histo- 
ry, romance, its tales of love, its music, 
its art, its sculpture, its legends of the 
Church, full of Papal crimes, bloody 
pictures of the rise and fall of ruler and 
state, its poetical reminiscences, was en- 
tered upon by M. Dumas with a keen 
relish. His tastes, origin, experiences, 
and ambitions had fitted him for a tour 
through such a country. The ‘Souve- 
nirs de Voyage en Italie’ occupy five 
volumes, and, like the rest of his books 
of travel, are full of amusement. He 
first opens his journal at Nice, and next 
at Monaco. 

He entered Florence with evident de- 
light, where so much material existed 
for a display of his genius. The opera 
and theatres have their full share of at- 
tention. At the Island of Capri, he vis- 
ited a celebrated curiosity, the Azure 
Grotto, which is entered by a small skiff, 
through a narrow aperture in the rocky 
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coast. His delights at witnessing this 
grotto are unbounded. ‘Imagine,’ he 
says,‘ an immense cavern,all pure azure ; 
as if God had made a tent there with 
some residue of the firmament.’ Sicily 
was the next point in his route. While 
at Genoa, the King of Sardinia showed 
his political hostility to M. Dumas, by 
ordering his departure from the city. 
He endeavored to go to Naples, but 
when he applied to the ambassador for 
a passport, it was refused, on account of 
his being a son of General Dumas. M. 
Dumas went to a young artist at Rome, 
and prevailed upon him to take out a 
passport in his own name, and assuming 
the name of his friend, he reached Na- 
ples with little difficulty. 

The ‘Excursions sur les Bords du 
Rhin,’ was published at Paris in 1842. 
The ‘Excursions’ was composed dur- 
ing a journey of not more than nine 
days, evincing the remarkable character 
of the author. Three volumes for nine 
days, is one hundred pages per diem, 
or one hundred and twenty volumes, 
thirty-six thousand five hundred pages 
perannum. The calculation might be 
further extended, and, at the above rate, 
the man would produce, in the course of 
a natural literary life, four thousand 
eight hundred volumes! The question 
arises here, as to what time he could 
have possibly found for observation 
throughout his tour. He says, how- 
ever, that he makes preparatory studies 
before visiting a country, which enables 
him to travel without the usual incum- 
brances of guides. He only takes ad- 
vantage of each place he enters to pour 
out his stock of information which was 
accumulated before starting. But he 
never discloses his sources of knowledge, 
and the only apology for him, therefore, 
is that the information is not to be re- 
lied on. The imagination is his largest 
resource, and he follows wherever its 
fury leads him. Legends of murders, 
bloody mysteries, eccentric bravadoes, 
pathetic executioners, he brings forward 
with dramatic force. Like the majority 
of French authors who came upon the 











































world since the Revolution, he also 
made his pilgrimage to the Frenchman’s 
‘great pclitical date’—as he expresses 
it—or as his contemporary christens the 
event, ‘the hinge of the universe ’— 
Waterloo. Victor Hugo gives the most 
sublime description as well as the most 
poetical; but Alexandre Dumas, perhaps, 
proves to be less acrimonious and more 
just to the English, At that time 
(1842) he says for himself: 

‘Five and twenty years have passed 
away since that epoch, and it is only 
now that France begins to comprehend, 
that for the liberty of Europe this de- 
feat was necessary: though still pro- 
foundly enraged and humiliated that she 
should have been marked out as the 
victim. In looking, too, round this 
field, where so many Spartans fell for 
her; the Orange pyramid in the midst 
of it, the tombs of Gordon and the Han- 
overians round about; you look in vain 
for a stone, a cross, or an inscription to 
recall our country. It is because, one 
day, God will call her to resume the 
work of universal deliverance, com- 
menced by Bonaparte and interrupted 
by Napoleon; and then, the work done, 
we will turn the head of the Nassau 
Lion toward Europe, and all will be 
said.’ 

This is fair, at least, for the sensitive 
nationality of Bonaparte’s conqueror. 
It was the traveller Alexandre Dumas, 
who first became distinguished as an 
able writer. These voyages to Ger- 
many, trips and researches to and in 
Arabia, Nubia, Egypt, etc., and sojourn 
in Naples as officer and adventurer, firSt 
discovered that fanciful mind, exagger- 
ated value of ideas, fecundity of dramat- 
ic and descriptive powers, and intermin- 
able industry, which constitute Dumas’ 
fame. There are other portions of his 
volumes of travel that evince more of 
an eye and heart for nature and its out- 
ward aspects. The wonders of Swit- 
zerland, the crowd of motley characters 
from all parts of the world, which this 
delightful country brings together, at 
its prominent places during the sum- 
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mer months, open a fine field for his 
faculty in depicting characters and man- 
ners. Not over-scrupulous in produc- 
ing scenes which never existed, for the 
bettér adaptation of his peculiarities, he 
constructs situations and grotesque inci- 
dents with.very agreeable interest to the 
reader. John Bull, his own country- 
men, and the various adventurers from 
other parts of the world, receive a due 
share of his pungent style. 

. Alexandre Dumas hag permitted his 
versatile powers as a writer to ex- 
tend to another department of litera- 
ture, though far different in range from 
his travelling impressions and dramas, 
yet with equal effect in his endeavors. 
The ‘Crimes Célébres’ discloses another 
side to his remarkable literary career. 
This work appeared at Paris in 1841. 
The author claims special merit in the 
faithfulness with which he has followed 
the real facts of history, and what ro- 
mance is used to heighten his pictures 
is the legitimate offspring of authentic 
and popular records. He presents him- 
self in the capacity of a historian as 
well as a biographer; but his choice of 
subjects evinces the usual eccentric char- 
acterof hismind. The title of the work 
is significant, but to mention that the 
detailed memoirs of such noted persons 
ages as Queen Giovanna of Naples, the 
Mary Queen of Scots of the fourteenth 
century, and the subject for the pens of 
Boccaccio, Petrarch, and Giannone; Ce- 
sar Borgia, the head of a viperine brood 
the most infamous in history, who wield- 
ed such merciless power with the Papal 
heads of the Roman Church ; the March- 
ioness Brinvilliers and her parambur, a 


professional poisoner, the Chevalier 


Sainte Croix; the Marchioness de 
Ganges, and the roués of the time of 
Louis XIV.; Urbain Grandier, and the 
Cenci, and Karl Ludwig Sand, and the 
reader at once has a full insight into 
M. Dumas’ strange production. Per- 
haps nowhere else in literature, can be 
found so extensive and collected ac- 
counts of these celebrated characters. 
To the reader who delights in human 
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prodigies, long stories in detail of as- 
sassinations, violations of nature, tor- 
turous executions, etc., the ‘Crimes 
Célébres’ will afford a large amount of 
interest. 

The principal novels which Alexandre 
Dumas has written, and those which 
have advanced his fame as a French 
novelist more than any others, are: ‘Le 
Viscomte Bragelonne,’ one volume ; ‘ Les 
Quarante Cinque,’ six volumes ; ‘ Le Ba- 
tard de Manteon,’ four volumes; ‘ Le 
Chevalier d’Harmental,’ three volumes ; 
‘La Fille du Regent,’ three volumes; 
‘La Chevalier de Maison Rouge,’ three 
volumes; ‘Le Dame de Monsoreau,’ six 
volumes; ‘La Reine Margot,’ six vol- 
umes; ‘ La Deux Dianes,’ ten volumes ; 
‘La Guerre des Femmes,’ four volumes ; 
‘Le Comie de Monte Christo,’ eight vol- 
umes; ‘Les Trois Mousquetaires,’ six 
volumes; ‘Vingt Ans Aprés,’ six vol- 
umes; ‘Les Mémoires d’un Medecin,’ 
mine volumes ; ‘Louis XIV. et son Sié- 
cle,’ five volumes. 

In allof these he succeeded. At first 
his romances showed want of spirit, but 
by practice he had fully learned the art 
of story-telling with such facility, such 
complication of incidents, yet such pre- 
cision in the narrative, and with charac- 
ters so clearly represented, that they 
won their way to popularity in a short 
time. He has no individuality in his 
style of composition ; but with an easy, 
careless, off-hand manner, and with an 
agreeable blending of minute detail with 
dramatic incident, he leads the imag- 
-ination forward with irresistible: charm. 
When, in producing dialogue, without 
passion or the more ideal characteristics 
of human nature, he shows a power 
life-like, gay, sparkling and exact. His 
characters are always strong and well- 
drawn, though never analyzed, like those 
of Victor Hugo. Occasionally he makes 
a character the medium of a philoso- 
phical idea, and throws in a careless 
sentiment of his own; namely, in Monte 
Christo, he lets slip the following happy 
portrait : 

‘Danglars was one of those men born 
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with a pen behind his ear, and an ink- 
stand in place of a heart. Every thing 
with him was multiplication or subtrac- 
tion, and he estimated the life of a man 
as less precious than a figure, when that 
figure could increase and that life would 
diminish the total of the amount.’ 

The Abbé Faria‘says to Doutés, with- 
in the walls of the chateau d’Harmental : 
‘In politics, my dear fellow, you know 
as well as I do, there are no men, but 
ideas — no feelings, but _ interests.’ 
Again: ‘To learn is not to know; there 
are the learners and the learned; mem- 
ory makes the one, philosophy the 
other.’ 

The only ghost of error that haunts 
the reader of M. Dumas at times, is 
that of the improbable or incredulous. 
The feeling of incredulity is the great 
defect of Monte Christo. The situations, 
although always interesting, are impro- 
bable. There are some persons he de- 
picts with great felicity, and they often 
remind the reader of Walter Scott’s he- 
roes, though more superficial, such as 
the Captain Roquefinette, in ‘Le Cheva- 
lier d’ Harmental ;’ Chicot and Gorenflot, 
in ‘La Dame de Monsoreau ;’ Coconnas, 
in ‘La Reine Margot;’ or as Porthos, 
in ‘Les Trois Mousquetaires.’ A few 
incidental characters, such as Cade- 
ronsse, la Carcouté, and Benedetto, in 
‘Le Comte de Monte Christo,’ are 
sketched with more power. In ‘Le 
Chevalier d’Harmental,’ eminent per- 
sonages are brought forward, but in 
strangely exaggerated light, especially 
Rousseau and Mme. De Stael. ‘Le Mé- 
mtoires d’un Medecin’ is a powerful 
work, perhaps the most massive of all, 
the subject being the Cellamare Conspir- 
acy. ‘The incidents are historical. 

In closing this paper on Alexandre 
Dumas, the eminent Frenchman de- 
serves a word of compliment. As a 
complete writer, he does not commend 
himself to the world as an instrument 
of good alone, nor is he a source of 
harm to that portion of it which dwells 
with breathless rapture upon the pro- 
ducts of his master pen. If there be 
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no philosophy, no precepts, no texts of 
principles, no theories of society, or ti- 
rades against the institutions of his day, 
he does not lead you to expect what 
you do not find. He pretends to no 
literary conscience. He seeks to enter- 
tain—to amuse you. If his works are 
real, if they sell enormously, and fill his 
pockets with money, or create a sensa- 
tion, M. Dumas’ aim is reached. If 
you begin one of his stories, he is deter- 
mined that you shall finish it. In this 
object he has never failed, were his tale 
ten or twenty volumes in length. No 
author has been so universally read. 
His novels have found their way into all 
standard languages, and have entered 
the humblest hovels as well as. the 
proudest palaces. Theatres make and 
lose their fortunes upon the success of 
his dramas, and Parisian society re- 
ceives half its spirit from his wit and 
droll doings. He works twelve or 
fourteen hours out of the twenty-four, 
and is always seen in society and the 
public. Wealthy as a prince, his gener- 
osity keeps him always in want, and 
when feasting his friends at his chateau 
of Monte Christo, his own servants resell 
to him the wine he keeps stored in its 
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vaults. He has been before the public 
in two celebrated trials—one, the trial 
of Beauvallon for killing Dujarrier in a 
duel; and the other, an action against 
himself by a publisher for not fulfilling 
a contract. In the first, he made a 
sensation as a witness; and in the sec- 
ond, he revealed some surprising facts 
in regard to his mode of manufacturing 
literature. He lost the suit, but not 
his reputation. 

During later years, M. Dumas has 
visited England once. In 1860, he was | 
with Garibaldi in Naples, wrote the 
General’s life, and occupied a somewhat 
prominent position in Italian affairs. 

In person, he is six feet eight inches 
in height, with copper-tinted complexion, 
high cheek-bones, dark curly hair, and 
dark eyes. His limbs are long and 
bony, together with large-sized hands 
and feet. His general appearance is 
always genteel, and he dresses in con- 
formity with the latest fashion, and 
never loses sight of his position on the 
public stage or in society. 

The above is a brief record of facts 
and opinions in regard to a man, who is 
certainly the most remarkable and suc- 
cessful writer living at this day. 


THE TWO HUNTING EXCURSIONS.* 


CONSULTATION. 


‘ THERE are, then, dreams which over- 
take us, we might say, in broad day, 
while in full possession of all our waken- 
ed faculties? At a time when we are 
least prepared, spying out and taking 
advantage of an unguarded moment, an 
involuntary, momentary dropping of the 
eyelids, the wily bird pounces upon us ; 


before our senses have entirely suspend- 
ed their ordinary functions, it spreads 
its wings and we are borne far away, 
through the mazes of the Second Life, 
where a scene of fairy-land is spread out 
before our scarcely closed eyelids. 

‘If this hallucination, which comes 
over us during a conversation without 


* From ‘ La Seconde Vie ;’ a Book of Dreams and Visions, Trances and Nightmares. By H. B. Saurrine 
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interrupting its course, without those 
with whom we are conversing suspect- 
ing the somnolency into which we have 
fallen, without ourselves even, having 
lost all consciousness of reality; if, I 
say, this is not a dream, what is it? It 
is for you, Doctor, who have made this 
subject a special study, to elucidate my 
shadowy doubts; my part is to simply 
lay the facts before you. The following 
is the most striking example I now re- 
call in my’ individual experience: 

‘I was young, (that was more than 
twenty years ago;) it was during a va- 
cation, and I had gone to spend the time 
with my great-aunt in an old chateau in 
the neighborhood of Blois. I received 
an invitation to hunt in the woods of 
Chambord, where the game was multi- 
plying beyond endurance. 

‘The evening before the opening, my 
friends and myself installed ourselves in 
a little inn kept by a man by the name 
ef Chotiau — There! the name of our 
host, which I had supposed for ever 
effaced from my mind, now suddenly re- 
curs to me! In just the same way, 
Doctor, notwithstanding the time which 
has elapsed, my thoughts carry me back 
to the banks of the Casson; I see again 
a certain cross-road in the forest, wild 
and picturesque in its aspect, and which 
was the scene of the most curious inci- 
dent of our chase. 

‘Why should I not relate this inci- 
dent to you, dear Doctor? We are con- 
versing here very cosily, our feet upon 
the fire-dogs; and without any detri- 
ment to the principal event, that is, the 
dream, which in my narratives always 
holds the first place, I can risk this pre- 
amble, necessary, perhaps, to the con- 
sultation you so kindly grant me. 

‘We were hunting the wild boar ; the 
first day we did marvellously well: 
eight victims fell upon our track, and, 
like Massena, I was declared the darling 
child of victory. The second day, which 
was also the one on which I was to re- 
turn to Blois, three ragots and a few 
young boars had been brought down 
without my eyes having been blessed 
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with the sight of a single one. They 
had kept clear of my geometrical line. 

‘Up with the sun, I had stood for 
four hours, ‘my body stationary, my 
eye fixed, my thumb upon the hammer 
of my gun, waiting in an agony of ex- 
pectation, before a little path which 
opened upon the clearing, the guard of 
which had been confided to me; but 
nothing stirred before me, nothing pass- 
ed under my vision except a few spar- 
rows and butterflies chasing one anoth- 
er, I knew not exactly with what inten- 
tion, but I suspected them of passing 
their time much more agreeably than I 
did mine. On the glade, as upon the 
path, all was silent with the exception 
of a. birch-tree, which, swayed by the 
breeze, rustled above my head. 

‘Suddenly an uproar arose: it was 
the cries of the rabatteurs mingled with 
the barking of the dogs. I had scarce- 
ly time to collect myself, when I was in- 
stantaneously lifted from the ground, 
and tossed at least ten feet into the air; 
the next moment I was lying in a treach- 
erous little pond, beneath whose green 
surface lay concealed a black and fetid 
water.’ 

‘Ah! ah! bravo!’ cried the Doctor, 
who, until that time, had not thought of 
interrupting me; ‘ that was, at least, an 
adventure. Without these little inci- 
dents, the pleasures of the chase would 
be no more exciting than any other. 
But to what invisible ballista,’ resumed 
he, ‘did you owe that rapid, unexpect- 
ed, anomalous ascension ?’ 

‘Nothing more simple, Doctor. Just 
as I was taking my position, my dog, 
pursued, not by a ragot, but by a mon- 
strous solitary with a gray beard, rushed 
for shelter between my legs, and the 
frightful, infuriated boar dashed madly 
upon his steps and sent me with a 
bound — you already know whither. 
Now you have the facts of my last 
prowess in the chase. But enough of 
the woods of Chambord; we will re- 
turn, if you please, to the chateau of 
my aunt.’ 

‘Very willingly,’ said the Doctor ; 
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‘I appreciate the chase only in its pure- 
ly culinary results. But I see thus far 
but very little matter for consultation.’ 

‘Wait, Doctor, wait! When I ar- 
rived at the chateau, my dear great- 
aunt, who on this day was giving a din- 
ner to the authorities of the country, 
fearing that the fatigues of the day might 
make me stupid in the presence of her 
guests, first advised, then entreated, and 
finally conjured me to throw myself 
upon my couch and rest awhile. Upon 
my word, I saw no necessity for it; I 
felt fresh and vigorous as usual, ready 
for any encounter: I vouched for my- 
self and my fine spirits. 

‘She yielded. 

‘At five o'clock, precisely, we took 
our seats at table. 

‘Take particular notice, Doctor: it 
was during this repast that occurred 
those strange phenomena, that incre- 
dible amalgamation of dream and reali- 
ty, on which I hope to be enlightened 
by you. 

‘ Although it was broad day, the fes- 
tive hall, closely curtained and blinded, 
was splendidly illuminated. My dear 
aunt was vain of her crystal and silver, 
and the light of the lamps and wax ta- 
pers was necessary to display them_in 
all their splendor. 

‘My neighbors at table were two la- 


dies, charming and of the highest merit, ” 


as my aunt assured me. The one on 
my left, forty years of age, and not at 
all well preserved, in the benevolence of 
her feelings, undoubtedly, conversed 
during the repast entirely of the styles 
and customs of Paris. I am not sure 
but she asked me, like a certain person- 
age in an English comedy, ‘ How old 
people were in Paris now?’ ‘Just 
twenty-nine years, Madame; neither 
more nor less.’ 

‘My other neighbor, the one on my 
right, not so young perhaps, and some- 
what graver in appearance, never for-a 
moment ceased to vaunt to me the mer- 
its of her husband, Counsellor of Pre- 
fecture at Blois. He was a man des- 
tined to occupy, some day, a high posi- 
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tion, provided the government could be 
made to comprehend its best interests ; 
then followed a list of his virtues, bu- 
reaucraticand administrative. The lady, 
I have no doubt, thought that, living 
three quarters of the year in Paris, I 
might, if I were willing to take the trou- 
ble, procure for him the appointment of 
a sub-prefect, as a commencement. 

‘I was, therefore, obliged to submit 
to the cross-fire of my two neighbors ; 
to talk, at the same time, of fashion and 
administration. I had left them, for a 
few moments, to try their skill alter- 
nately, only parrying occasionally with 
polite, non-committal monosyllables, ap- 
plicable to all questions, as in the play 
of questions and answers, when I was 
suddenly seized with a sort of dazzling 
sensation. 

‘Now, Doctor, I affirm to you, al- 
though the repast had already lasted 
one hour, which in the province, you 
know, signifies just one third of the 
course; although wines of various 
kinds had begun to circulate freely, I 
had, as yet, given proof of a heroic 
moderation. I was therefore, physical- 
ly, in a state of perfect composure. 
However, jt seemed to me that a vapor 
filled with brilliant reflections was float- 
ing about the hall; the lamps and ta- 
pers were transformed into stars; my 
aunt’s silver sent forth bright scintilla- 
tions; even my fork, which I was in 


the act of carrying to my mouth, émit- , 


ted lightning. 

‘Somewhat uneasy at this unexpect- 
ed phantasmagoria, I quickly pressed 
my napkin against my half-closed eye- 
lids: when I withdrew it, as if an opti- 
cal instrument had been placed before 
my eyes, every thing around me as- 
sumed ridiculously exaggerated propor- 
tions ; my hunting friends, the physi- 
cian, the curate, M. the Receiver of 
Taxes, M. the President of the Horti- 
cultural Society, M. the Mayor, his dep- 
aity, the husband of my neighbor on 
the right, the husband of my neighbor 
on the Jeft, all appeared to me like so 
many giants, armed with pitchforks, 
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busy devouring quarters of beef and 
loaves of government bread. The fa- 
mous cup of antiquity was nothing in 
comparison with the immense vessels 
from which they swallowed, at a single 
draught, no whit less than a hogshead 
of wine. ‘ 

‘I closed my eyes several times; the 
action seemed to remove those frightful- 
ly distorting magnifying glasses. When 
I opened them again, or rather, when I 
succeeded in forcing them open—for my 
eyelids were strangely heavy—the table 
and its guests, the walls, the house, my 
aunt’s garden, and my aunt herself, had 
disappeared. 

‘I found myself in a smiling, flowery 
plain, bearing no resemblance to any 
thing I had ever seen in the environs of 
Paris or of Blois. There were no culti- 
vated fields, no signs which betokened 
agriculture. A turf, thick, tufted, mossy, 
variegated with flowers, covered the 
earth ; but nowhere could be seen any 
indications of the presence of man. Not 
a footpath along those rich lawns ; not a 
bridge spanned those streams which 
coquetted among the flowers and turf. 
Where was I? I knew not, and neither 
did I care; but one thing was certain: 
I was not in France, nor even in Europe. 
The birds and the butterflies decked in 
the most gorgeous colors, the form of 
certain plants, the deep blue of the hea- 
vens, the piercing rays of the sun, all 
announced the Orient; and to the Orient 
I cheerfully resigned myself, notwith- 
standing my solitary situation—less sol- 
itary, however, than you imagine. 

‘To avoid the too direct rays of the 
sun, I took shelter under a. beautiful 
tree with shining foliage, and immedi- 
ately I found myself conversing with it. 
The tree was relating to me the wonders 
of the country to which I had just been 
transported, and I was yielding to the 
charm of its conversation, without being 
in the least surprised at having a tree 
for an interlocutor, when I heard as 
slight murmur which I at first took for 
the sound of the wind. 

‘* Be upon your guard,’ said my tree 
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to me; ‘we shall have a grand hunt to- 
day.’ 

‘And that murmur, by me attributed 
to the wind, developed itself gradually, 
passing from crescendo to rinforzando, 
until it finally broke into a deafening tu- 
mult. 

‘From all the depths of the forest 
which bordered the plain, cries, lament- 
ations, howlings, rose and fell like the 
surging billows, intermingled with the 
beating of drums, the blowing of trum- 
pets, and the clang of cymbals. 

‘In the midst of this infernal clatter, 
during which the thunder of the gods 
could not have been heard, would you 
believe it, Doctor, the soft, gentle voice 
of my neighbor on the right and that of 
my neighbor on the left, fell distinctly 
on my ear! One was speaking of the 
theatres of Paris, the other of the pre- 
fecture of the Loir-et-Cher. I replied 
to them by those same meaningless mon- 
osyllables as before. 

‘Without any interruption to my vi- 
sion, I caught, for an instant, as through 
a cloud pierced by a gleam of lightning, 
a glimpse of my aunt’s dining-hall and 
her guests ; all had resumed their ordi- 
dinary proportions and physiognomy, 
save that every one, without exception, 
had the lower jaw-bone armed with dou- 
ble rows of boar’s tusks. My two neigh- 
bors seemed supremely ridiculous, under 
this borrowed ornament. 

‘ Next, as if borne on wings, my dream 
transported me again to foreign lands, 
into my luxuriant plains, and under my 
talking tree. 

‘ My solitude, first so silent, afterward 
so tumultuous, had become quite exten- 
sively populated, not yet with hunters, 
but with game of the most savage kinds. 
Hordes of tigers, lions, panthers, palpi- 
tating with fear no less than the deer 
and the gazelles, driven from the forest, 
came rushing over the plains in every 
direction, seeking under rare clusters of 
palms, and even among the high tufts of 
shrubs, a refuge against that invisible, 
clamoring enemy. 

‘Some of them began to prowl around 
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my tree; it was now my turn to be seiz- 
ed with fear. A protecting hand was 
extended to me through the foliage. 
Yes, Doctor, a delicate, white hand— 
a woman’s hand. You are doubtless 
about to explain, by this fact, how 
my tree was endowed with the gift of 
speech: a woman was concealed in its 
branches. Behold the whole secret! 
False! Have not trees, rocks, animals, 
in fine, all things in nature, an intelligi- 
ble voice to the dreamer, as well as to 
the fabulist? Divest yourself, I beg, of 
all modes of reasoning, applicable to 
persons awake. This woman* was the 
same that, in all the adventures of my 
Second Life, is ever present when I 
have need of aid and good counsel. 
Ask no further concerning her, dear 
Doctor; our loves, even those of our 
dreams, have their sacredness and their 
mysteries. 

‘Thanks to her, I was placed beyond 
the reach of injury. From the height 
of my embowered observatory, I beheld 
an army of hunters issuing from all di- 
rections of the forest. Dressed in 
strange, fantastic costumes, their brows 
adorned with long tufts of feathers, I 
might easily have mistaken them, at 
first in the distance, for an invading 
army of wonderful birds; but as they 
approached my locality, their birdlike 
appearance vanished, and I discovered 
that they were men—men shouting clam- 
orously, blowing their war-trumpets, 
some mounted on horses, some on ele- 
phants, all with bow in hand, continuing 
to advance, constantly contracting their 
circle, in which the terrified hordes of 
deer, lions, and tigers found themselves 
confined, as in a slaughter-pen. 

‘ A loud flourish of tom-toms gave the 
signal for carnage. By one of those 
sudden transformations, still more easi- 
ly accomplished in dreams than on the 
stages of our theatres, I found myself 
all at once mounted upon a spirited 
courser, sword in hand, clothed like the 
others in rich garments, and my brow 


* Lalage, his guardian spirit. 
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decked with a huge turban, adorned 
with ostrich-plumes. Ashamed of that 
mode of warfare, which made us not so 
much hunters as butchers, I gave or- 
ders—for by some means, I know not 
what, I had become the chief of this 
Asiatic horde—to our ranks to open, for 
our savage game, a passage to the mount- 
ains. The throng of ferocious beasts 
darted forward; our hunters followed in 
pursuit. 

‘ All day long, without truce or rest, 
we continued our chase, leaping over 
boundless spaces, beyond which extend- 
ed unlimited horizons; our galloping 
steeds carried us over sandy deserts 
and solitary jungles, through forests of 
baobabs and bamboo; we plunged into 
the depths of the dark valleys, and as- 
cended to the snowy summits of the 
mountains, into the clouds, and even a 
little above them. We strewed our 
track with carcases of tigers and lions. 
When our work of extermination was 
completed, we rested ourselves beside 
some little streams, so filled with herb- 
age that we took them for cress-beds. 
They were nothing less than the sources 
of the Ganges. 

‘We pitched our tents near. During 
the night the streams overflowed to such 
an extent that, when we awoke in the 
morning, in our turn we were prisoners, 
prisoners of the angry waves, surging 
around us in every direction. Accom- 
panied by a few devoted friends, among 
whom was the husband of my neighbor 
on the right, the Counsellor of Prefect- 
ure, (what, I beg you to tell me, was 
that Counsellor of the Prefecture of 
Loir-et-Cher doing on the banks of the 
Ganges?) I threw myself into a boat 
floating at the mercy of the waves; a 
multitude of aquatic monsters immedi- 
ately commenced a furious onslaught 
upon us; my Counsellor of the Prefect- 
ure was cut in two by an enormous alli- 
gator. 

‘Finally, Doctor, after a long siege of 
perils and combats, after travelling over 
a portion of Persia and the Indies, I 
found myself back again in my aunt’s 
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chateau, at her table, from which I had 
not moved a step, and carrying on, mon- 
osyllabically, the conversation with my 
two neighbors. Another thing, the 
point to which I wish particularly to 
call your attention: I have spoken of 
dreams ; but can those visions, which 
overtake us when not under the influ- 
ence of sleep, be called dreams? Now, 
I could not have slept one moment, 
since, from time to time, even while 
conversing with my tree, I had cast my 
eyes on the faces of the guests around 
the table; since the illusion came over 
me without my eyes being entirely 
closed; nor did I ever cease to hear the 
chattering of my neighbor on the right, 
nor of the one on my left; nor did I 
fail to reply to them; and, moreover, 
while mounted upon my courser, chas- 
ing madly after the tigers and panthers, 
as in my bark, tossed hither and thither 
by the tumultuous waves, battling with 
the hippopotamus and the alligators of 
the Ganges; through all these scenes, 
such expressions as the following were 
constantly falling upon my ear: ‘ Mon- 
sieur, if the Minister only knew my 
husband’s worth!’ ‘Monsieur, what 
are they playing now at the Gymna- 
sium ?’ 

‘One word more, Doctor. How long 
time do you suppose my vision, in all 
its numerous, complicated developments, 
occupied? I have been enabled to make 
a very nice calculation, almost to a min- 
ute. My neighbor on the right, the one 
of the prefectoral administration of 
Loir-et-Cher, at the moment I made my 
débit into the land of hallucination, was 
just beginning the dissection of a fowl’s 
neck, which she seemed to relish ex- 
ceedingly. When I was completely re- 
stored to my senses, on my return from 
China, India, and Japan, she had not 
yet completed her anatomicaltask. Tell 
me, what is the boasted speed of rail- 
ways, or even of the electric telegraph, 
compared to that of dreams? Now, 
dear Doctor, it is your turn to speak ; 
you must furnish me a cause, a name, 
for that strange, complex state, if there 
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be any, upon which you now have all 
needful information.’ 

My dear Hippocrates communed with 
himself a few moments ; then said: 

‘Of your two hunting expeditions, 
the second seems to me only an exag- 
gerated, visionary repetition of the first. 
The panthers and the tigers took the 
place of the wild boars ; the woods and 
the fields of Chambord were transform- 
ed into jungles and bamboo forests, 
where the cries of the rabatteurs, ac- 
companied by the noise of the fantastic 
instruments, all performed a wonderful 
concert in your head, still laboring un- 
der the influence of cerebral excitement. 
Your talkative tree, be very sure, was 
the same birch with which you had al- 
ready conversed, opposite the little path, 
in the morning. You perceive I have 
noted well and remembered all the de- 
tails of your double Odyssey. As for 
the white hand, thrust out through the 
foliage, I hardly dare pronounce my 
opinion — you seem to make it an 
object of such mysterious worship; but 
I strongly suspect that, at that moment, 
lying before you on the table, was the 
hand of one of your neighbors, that of 
thie one on the right, or of the one on 
the left.’ 

‘Doctor, you blaspheme!’ 

‘Soit! Finally, it was only the 
little fetid filthy pond which served 
as the original of your sources of the 
Ganges. Altogether too much honor 
for it, truly, as well as for its frogs and 
tadpoles, transformed for the same oc- 
casion into the crocodile and hippopota- 
mus. Now for the scientific part of the 
solution. 

‘ An exhausting fatigue, as is always 
the case, demanded sleep; on the other 
hand, a cerebral excitement held you in 
a state of wakefulness: hence two op- 
posing forces, operating simultaneously, 
ended by acting in concert. And who 
knows? Perhaps the lights, the silver, 
and crystal of your venerable aunt, all 
lent their influence. You have heard of 
the effects of hypnotisme ? You have 
only to fix the eyes upon some bright 
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object to provoke a sort of catalepsy, 
similar in its effects to those produced 
by the inhalation of anzesthetics.’ 

‘Ah! Doctor! Your pardon— not 
too many high-sounding words! Be- 
sides, I wish to bring to you the chief 
point: I distinctly heard, I even re- 
sponded to, my two neighbors.’ 

‘Exactly! During catalepsy, certain 
senses and organs are far from being 
suspended in their functions. Read the 
work of my learned confrére, Doctor 
Puel. To sum up then: your second 
adventure, your grand enchantment, is 
what we call a réve vigil, or rather a 
hypnogogical hallucination.’ 

‘ Miserere mei, Doctor! That is a 
hypnogogique powerful enough to kill 
the patient !’ 

* After all, #éve vigil explains the thing 
sufficiently. In that state you do not 
sleep, but you are subjected to a kind of 
torpid influence, almost asphyxiant, aris- 
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On a certain day of a certain month, 
both of which are uncertain, in a year of 
no consequence to be remembered, at a 
place which I have never taken the 
trouble precisely to ascertain, first saw 
the light—if I may be allowed the use 
of a somewhat novel expression—Master 
Ananias Lignumcaput, I was going to 
say; but, though he was clearly entitled 
at the instant of his birth, to the family 
patronymic of Lignumcaput, by indis- 
putable lineal descent from a period of 
considerable obscurity, if not antiquity, 
the baptismal appellation of Ananias 
was not conferred upon him till several 
days afterward, and then, not without 
serious and somewhat vociferous remon- 
strance on his part. 

We have it on good authority, that 
‘It is not proper to expend words about 
what is clear and common ;’ and, as it is 
perfectly clear that every body has been 
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ing from the congestion of the small 
blood-vessels of the brain. Take warn- 
ing, my dear friend, that is a premoni- 
tory symptom of carditis. Perhaps a 
thorough blood-letting might be benefi- 
cial to you.’ 

I burst into laughter. ‘You are be- 
side yourself, my learned friend. Twen- 
ty years have elapsed since my double 
hunt; I choose to consider myself past 
all danger from carditis in consequence 
of it.’ 

‘You are right!’ 

And he laughed as heartily as myself. 
‘Come, come,’ replied he gayly, ‘I begin 
to think that a glass of water will suf- 
fice for the cure; I must prescribe some- 
thing; no consultation without a pre- 
scription, you know.’ ‘ 

‘Prescribe that I take you to dine 
somewhere, dear Doctor.’ 


[tO BE CONTINUED. | 








AND THE BAR. 


born, and equally manifest that the inci- 
dents of childhood are rarely uncommon, 
I shall offer no apology, but rather take 
credit to myself, for summarily passing 
over the whole of that period in the his- 
tory of him whom I have just introduced 
to the reader, which may be fairly allot- 
ted to those ordinary juvenile vicissi- 
tudes, measles, whooping-cough, and the 
Shorter Catechism. 

His first appearance on the stage— 
I do not allude to that metaphorical 
structure by which the immortal dra- 
matist typifies ‘all the world,’ but to a 
rude platform temporarily erected for 
rhetorical purposes—was on one of those 
interesting scholastic occasions yclept an 
* Exhibition ’—a species of literary baby- 
show, for the introduction of which, Bar- 
num, tohis honor be it spoken, is in 
no way responsible—when he astonished 
the managers, and electrified the audi- 
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ence, by delivering a stunning philippic 
against the unreasonableness of expect- 
ing a Ciceronian or Demosthenic display 
from one of his tender years; coupled 
with a learned disquisition on those re- 
condite botanical laws, in obedience to 
which diminutive acorns germinate, and 
become oaks of transcendent altitude ; 
and concluding with an analytical out- 
line of that portion of the science of hy- 
draulics, which treats of the formation 
of large streams by the united contribu- 
tions of insignificant fountains. 

At the University of Smatterton, to 
which Ananias was in due time trans- 
ferred, his career was such as to satisfy 
the most sanguine expectations of his 
friends. Six months after his matricu- 
lation, he was able to detect on the first 
page of Horace, a shockingly indecorous 
expression, which, glaring as it appeared 
on exposure, had, strange to say, entire- 
ly escaped the observation of previous 
critics. Would you believe it ?—the 
polished correspondent of the Pisos, the 
friend and protégé of Meecenas, the casti- 
gator of the vices and follies of his age, 
actually descends to the odious vulgarity 
of calling names, and flatly pronounces 
his patron and benefactor a ‘dull, seedy 
cuss/’* Professor Preeterperfect, it is 
true, after a careful examination of the 
passage, was of opinion it would bear a 
different construction, at the same time 
acknowledging that the ingenuity of the 
criticism was only equalled by its origi- 
nality. 

Soon after this brilliant display of his 
powers, Mr. Lignumcaput was formally 
elected a member of the Megasonos So- 
ciety, an exceedingly exclusive associa- 
tion, composed of the most promising 
young men of the college, whose badge 
—a gold breastpin, surmounted by a 
capital M@—was supposed, by the unini- 
tiated, to be emblematical of some mo- 
mentous secret, upon the careful preser- 
vation of which, the welfare of the lite- 
rary and scientific, if not that of the 
physical and moral world, essentially 
depended. 


* Dulce decus, 
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For the pure mathematics, it must be 
confessed, our young friend exhibited an 
aptitude by no means commensurate 
with the ability he displayed in other 
branches. Notwithstanding Professor 
Asymptote made every exertion to 
smooth the asperities of his depart- 
ment, never insisting on any more rigid 
demonstration of a theorem, than such 
as would afford a reasonable probability 
of its truth, our hero—for such, at pres- 
ent, he appears to be—could never bring 
himself to experience other than a serene 
indifference, as to whether the three an- 
gles of a triangle are together equal to 
two right angles or to twenty ; while the 
radical sign, ludicrously enough, only 
reminded him of a Dutchman’s pipe. 

But it was in the higher regions of 
metaphysics, that Ananias fairly distanc- 
ed all competitors. His favorite theory, 
which, like Dr. Pancratius, he stood 
ever ready to defend ‘to the last drop of 
his ink,’ was, that our belief in axioms, 
is not the effect of a direct and immedi- 
ate perception of their truth, as self-evi- 
dent, and, therefore, indemonstrable pro- 
positions, as is commonly supposed, but 
results from a series of inductive experi- 
ments, prosecuted at so early an age, 
that we have forgotten all about them ; * 
an hypothesis which he was in the habit 
of illustrating after this manner: An in- 
fant breaks its doll’s head off: this, as 
soon as its equanimity is sufficiently 
restored to admit of reflection, is calcu- 
lated to give it an idea of parts. In sub- 
sequent vain attempts to repair the mis- 
chief, it naturally places the fragments 
in juxtaposition; and, after repeating 
the process sufficiently often, at length 
arrives, by the true Baconian method, 
at the astounding conclusion, that the 
sum of the parts is equal to the whole, 
but not toa whole doil; thus, at the 
same time, acquiring the knowledge of a 
profound elementary truth, and learning 
to avoid that most fruitful of all the 
sources of fallacy, ambiguity of terms. 


* Vide Mill’s ‘ Logic,’ in which Lignumcaput’s the- 
ory is defended with much ability. 
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But I am consuming too much time 
with these details. The period required 
to complete the regular course of the 
university, extended as it was, was two 
years ; and nothing can afford more sat- 
isfactory evidence of the efficiency of its 
system of instruction, than the fact, that, 
since the foundatian of the institution, 
no candidate for graduation had ever 
been rejected. The final examination 
of Mr. Lignumcaput’s class, was the most 
brilliant affair of the kind—at least so 
said the worthy President, and so he had 
said of each similar previous performance 
since his accessus—that had yet reflected 
lustre on that venerable seat of the Arts 
and Sciences—then in the sixth year of 
its existence. 

Soon after the arrival of the happy 
hour libros deponendi, and of receiving 
an imposing-looking document, from 
which, with the assistance of an abridg- 
ment of ‘Ainsworth,’ Ananias succeeded 
in gaining the gratifying intelligence, 
that, in consequence of having diligently 
completed the prescribed course of stud- 
ies, he had been regularly admitted, by 
the curators of the University of Smat- 
terton, ‘ad gradum primum in artibus 
liberalibus, he returned home to find 
his father prostrated by an attack of ill- 
ness, from which the attending physi- 
cian declared there was not the slightest 
hope of his recovery ; and the Doctor, 
er Providence for him, strictly made 
good his word; for, within a very few 
days, Cephas Lignumcaput was gathered 
to his fathers—a family réunion not, 
perhaps, of the most pleasant descrip- 
tion ; Cephas having lived but a cat and 
dog sort of life with both his father and 
grandfather, the only two of his ances- 
tors in the direct line, with whom he had 
enjoyed the privilege of a personal ac- 
quaintance, and who, if they had died 
blessing him, had certainly been actuat- 
ed by no higher consideration than a 
decent regard for appearances. 

Mr. Lignumcaput died intestate; what, 
indeed, was the necessity of making a 
will ?—since his whole estate,out of which 
he had managed not only to support 
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himself, but to educate his son—having 
lost his wife a number of years before— 
was his wits; a species of property, 
which, however transmissible by inher- 
itance, a law higher than the Statute of 
Wills prohibits being made the subject 
of testamentary disposition. 

Ananias being thus simultaneously 
thrown on the world and his own re- 
sources, felt constrained to look out for 
a career in life, at once adapted to his 
ambition and necessities. In a distant 
State, a liberal and progressive spirit of 
reform, had recently manifested itself in 
the shape of a legislative provision, en- 
titled, ‘An Act to make Every Man a 
Lawyer,’ by which every white male 
citizen, of good moral character, and 
twenty-one years of age, was authorized 
to practise as an Attorney and Counsel- 
lor-at-Law and Solicitor in Chancery, 
in the several courts of record of the 
State; * a measure, I may add, of un- 
bounded popularity, save with a cer- 
tain coterie of very strong-minded la- 
dies in search of a sphere, who had al- 
ready assumed the toga virilis, or that 
picturesque modern imitation of it in- 
vented by charming little Mrs. Bloomer, 
who, in this matter at least, I must be 
permitted to say, has acted—like a little 
man. 

Here was an asylum for genius in dif- 
ficulties ; and here accordingly, namely, 
in the village of Bickerborough in the 
State aforesaid, within a few months af- 
ter the melancholy event which it became 
my painful duty to commemorate a few 
paragraphs back, might be seen, not a 
shingle, but a splendidly ornamented 
sign, rivalling in dimensions that of the 
corner grocery, and bearing the inscrip- 
tion : 

ANANIAS LIGNUMCAPUT, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW. 


Nor was the youthful aspirant, after for- 
ensic distinction, kept long in suspense. 

At a term of the county court which 
had just closed, Joe Liebershote had 
stood indicted on seven distinct charges 


* This is no exaggeration; and the law is still 
in force. 
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of allowing his neighbor’s swine to be- 
come mixed with his own, under circum- 
stances indicative, to say the least, of 
considerable carelessness. After a good 
deal of dickering with Joe’s counsel, the 
State’s Attorney finally proposed to en- 
tera nolle on six of the indictments, 
provided Joe would plead guilty, and 
submit himself to the judgment of the 
court on the seventh. To this arrange- 
ment, Joe yielded a reluctant consent, 
remarking, as he did so, that if his prin- 
cipal witness hadn’t been sent to the 
penitentiary, he would certainly have 
felt called upon to pursue a different 
course. But the judge seemed to have 
imbibed a prejudice against Joe; for he 
not only awarded him ten days’ solitary 
confinement, prescribing a strict bread 
and water regimen during the whole of 
that period, but added sundry harsh and 
apparently vindictive threats, as to what 
the culprit—as he ungenerously called 
him — might expect, if ever he were 
caught there again. 

Ten longer days, Joe had never spent 
in his life: but the end came; and no 
sooner was the last obstacle removed 
which intervened between him and the 
grocery, than he struck a bee-line for 
something to take the taste of the water 
—the quality of which he declared had 
been abominable—out of his mouth. 

In an incredibly short space of time, 
he had made himself ample reparation, for 
what had undoubtedly been the severest 
portion of his punishment—his protracted 
and compulsory abstinence from his ac- 
customed beverage, corn whisky, which, 
he had been repeatedly heard to affirm, 
was the cheapest and best substitute for 
milk, in a family too poor to keep a cow. 

Joe was proverbially noisy and dispu- 
tatious, not to say quarrelsome, in his 
cups ; and, on the occasion referred to, 
he was soon engaged in a violent alterca- 
tion with Sam Soaker, an ancient friend 
and crony, whom he had chanced to 
meet in the grocery, and between whom 
and himself, after several social glasses 
had been despatched, seasoned with mu- 
tual professions of undying friendship, 
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intermingled with profuse expressions 
of sympathy on Sam’s part, called forth 
by the flagrant injustice of which Joe 
had recently been the victim, a very ani- 
mated discussion had arisen, as to whose 
turn it was to pay. 

Now, it is certain, that a sort of spe- 
cial partnership in the business of com- 
mon toping, existed between Joe and 
Sam, of at least ten years’ standing ; but 
to have adjusted the affairs of the firm, 
and to have equitably stated an account 
between the partners—‘ they had been 
fou for weeks thegither’—would have 
been a month’s labor for the most expert 
Special Master of the High Court of 
Chancery. No wonder, then, that the 
parties, in their present state of excite- 
ment, were unable to come to an ami- 
cable understanding. 

But little time was occupied with the 
merely formal part of the controversy ; 
the contestants had been over that 
ground before. The regular gradations, 
from the retort courteous and quip mod- 
est, to the lie circumstantial and lie di- 
rect, were expeditiously gotten through 
with, and in reasonably good temper ; 
but at length when they came to ‘the 
merits,’ and Joe called Sam a sponge, 
and Sam called Joe a hog-thief, accom- 
panied, on each side, by appropriate in- 
tensifying epithets, it immediately ad- 
journed the debate. Joe felt too deeply 
on the score of his late melancholy suf- 
ferings to stand it, and he didn’t; but 
set off at once in quest of law. 

He felt some hesitation to employ the 
gentleman whom he had patronized in his 
recent difficulties,and to whom he was al- 
ready considerably indebted on account, 
and likely to remain so; besides, he 
could n’t say he felt entirely satisfied 
with the manner in which his last case 
had resulted. But, as he wended his 
way down the street, his wrath vires 
acquirens eundo, his eye fell on the sign 
already mentioned. It looked familiarly 
inviting; and Joe went in, and immedi- 
ately proceeded to state his case. 

Mr. Lignumcaput, with an air of great 
gravity, made an accurate memorandum 
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of the offensive language, carefully not- 
ing all the attendant circumstances, and 
propounding, as he progressed, a multi- 
tude of questions touching the exact po- 
sition of the parties at the time of the oc- 
currence of the difficulty ; how far they 
had been apart; the precise hour of the 
day at which the actionable words had 
been uttered ; and whether Joe was per- 
fectly certain there had been light enough, 
at that precise moment, to render a man’s 
features discernible. In this connection, 
something not very intelligible to Joe, was 
hinted about crepusculum. All of these 
points, the learned counsel asserted, 
might give rise to important and materi- 
al questions on the trial. 

The result of a Tengthened consulta- 
tion, was the execution, in duplicate, of 
a written agreement, by which Ananias 
Lignumcaput, Esquire, Attorney at Law, 
party of the first part, obligated and 
bound himself to commence and prose- 
cute to speedy final judgment, an action 
of slander on behalf of Joseph Lieber- 
shote, gentleman, party of the second 
part, against one Samuel Soaker, for the 
sum of ten thousand dollars damages; 
said sum to be divided, when recovered, 
share and share alike, after deducting 
expenses, between the said parties of 
the first and second parts. 

(How in the world Sam Soaker, whose 
exchequer required the most skilful 
financial management, coupled with a 
judicious system of ‘ringing in,’ to pre- 
vent his accustomed quota of daily drinks 
from falling into arrears, was to raise ten 
thousand dollars, ‘to be divided, share 
aud share alike, between the said parties 
of the first and second parts,’ was a ques- 
tion which probably did not occur to the 
plaintiff and his legal adviser, at that 
advanced stage of the proceedings; or, 
if it did, perhaps they regarded that as 
exclusively the defendant’s business, and 
no concern of theirs.) 

When the time arrived for filing the 
declaration—but in these days of ‘codes’ 
and new-fangled systems, it may not be 
superfluous to explain what a declaration 
is, or rather was. ‘The declaration,’ 
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says a standard elementary writer, ‘is 
an amplification of the original writ ;’ 
and a more perfect specimen, he might 
have added, of thefigure of speech called 
Amplification, is not to be found in the 
range of ancient or modern literature. 
Its office is to expand and set forth at 
large, for the more complete information 
of the defendant, the ground of complaint 
against him, a brief intimation of which 
has been already conveyed in the sum- 
mons. When drawn after the establish- 
ed precedents, it is artistically framed so 
as to repeat the whole story at least three 
times, accompanying each statement by 
a minute detail of time, place, and cir- 
cumstances; the object of which no 
doubt is, to secure the highest possible 
degree of certainty, and to avoid every 
conceivable danger of misconception ; 
though it has been uncharitably sug- 
gested, that the copiousness which con- 
stitutes so conspicuous a feature of the 
style of this and other legal documents, 
owes its origin to a supposed connection 
anciently existing between the draughts- 
man’s fees and the number of words in 
the instrument. 

But, to return from our digression. 
Lignumcaput borrowed a copy of ‘ Chit- 
ty’ from a neighboring office ; and, after 
considerable searching, succeeded in find- 
ing the form of a declaration very nearly 
‘in point’—‘ on all-fours,’ indeed, with 
his case, except that the defendant had 
called the plaintiffa ‘sheep-thief.’ Sub- 
stituting the word ‘hog’ for ‘ sheep,’ 
and the names of the real parties for the 
initials in the book, appeared to be the 
only alterations necessary. An hour or 
two of assiduous labor, served to pro- 
duce a ‘clean copy,’ with the exception 
of the changes indicated, from ‘ Middle- 
sex, ss.’ in the upper left-hand margin, 
to ‘ ut ante’ at the close, inclusive. 

When the pleader read over his maid- 
en production, it made a powerful im- 
pression on his own mind; and he felt 
convinced that no jury could listen to 
that pathetic recital of his client’s 
wrongs, without being carried away by 
their emotions, and rendering a verdict 
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for the plaintiff, without retiring from 
the box. It stated, in substance, that 
Joseph Liebershote, the said plaintiff, 
had always enjoyed a good reputation ; 
and had deservedly possessed the respect 
and esteem of his fellow-men ; and had 
never been suspected—suspicion would 
indeed have but faintly expressed the 
state of public sentiment on the subject 
—of the infamous crime of hog-stealing; 
yet the said defendant, Samuel Soaker, 
greatly envying the said plaintiff—Sam 
must have been of an exceedingly envi- 
ous disposition—and wickedly designing 
to injure him, had, in the presence and 
hearing of divers persons, on etc., at etc., 
maliciously spoken and published of and 
concerning the said plaintiff, the follow- 
ing false, scandalous, and defamatory 
words, that is to say—here followed the 
words complained of, varied through all 
the different numbers, persons, moods, 
and tenses, the whole concluding, as al- 
ready intimated, with the mysterious 
words, ‘ut ante,’ which, as they were 
doubtless fraught with some hidden 
meaning, to the expression of which the 
resources of the vernacular were wholly 
inadequate, the writer had heavily un- 
derscored. 

Now, it so happened, that by literally 
transcribing these two words, instead of 
a paragraph on a preceding page, to 
which they were merely a reference, a 
very important, indeed: vitally material 
allegation was wholly omitted; namely, 
that the aforesaid wrongful acts had 
damaged the plaintiff to the amount of 
ten thousand dollars, wherefor he sued. 

All unconscious of the Aiatus valde 
deflendus, and top-full of those lofty an- 
ticipations, which, in a°majority of in- 
stances, result from ‘blindness to the 
future kindly given,’ the author of this 
elaborate production felt, as he deposited 
it in the hands of the clerk, that his first 
cause was already won. And that even- 
ing, in reply to Miss Dieaway’s enthusi- 
astic recommendation to read the ‘ Gen- 
tle Cutthroat ’—an exciting romance in 
three volumes, just out, in the denoue- 
ment of which, the Lord Chief-Justice 
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of England suddenly recognizes a poor 
but distant relation in the person of a 
savage-looking highwayman, whom he is 
about to sentence to be hanged, rushes 
frantically from the bench to the dock, 
throws himself into the arms of his 
kinsman, and—faints—Mr. L., with an 
interesting air of exhaustion, the natural 
consequence of his protracted intellectual 
labors, languidly excused himself, on the 
ground that incessant professional en- 
gagements left him no time to devote to 
light literature. 

Within a specified period after the 
filing of the declaration—of course this 
is for the benefit of the unlearned read- 
er, and the several hundred thousand 
lawyers of the State of —— are request- 
ed, in a body, to skip this paragraph— 
it is incumbent on the defendant to plead 
or demur to it. A plea is a written 
answer to the declaration, consisting 
either in a denial of some or all of its 
allegations, or, in what is technically 
called matter of ‘confession and avoid- 
ance ;’ while a demurrer is a legal way 
of turning up your nose at your adver- 
sary’s declaration or other pleading, as 
much as tosay: ‘ Well, whatof it?’ In 
other words, it raises a question as to 
the legal sufficiency of the document 
demurred to. It presents, therefore, 
what is denominated ‘an issue of law,’ 
to be heard and determined exclusively 
by the court, and with the decision of 
which the jury have about as much 
right to meddle, as the awkward squad 
have with the deliberations of a council 
of war. 

After the expiration of the time allow- 
ed the defendant by the rules for putting 
in his defence, Lignumcaput dropped 
into the clerk’s office, and, on inquiry, 
learned that, in the case of Liebershote 
vs. Soaker, a general demurrer had been 
filed by Mr. Pickflaw, Attorney for De- 
fendant. As Ananias received a copy of 
the ominous-looking paper, he felt about 
as nervous as—you would, peaceful 
reader, on the receipt of a pressing invi- 
tation from some pyrophagic gentleman, 
to go out shooting, or rather to be shot, 
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at six o’clock in the morning, and all for 
honor, who ‘hath no skill in surgery’ 
to assist you in case of accident. 

With an air of as much nonchalance 
as he was able to assume, he thrust the 
copy into his pocket, and left the office. 
It happened that the first person he met 
was Tom Madwag, the wit of the bar, 
and court-jester, not in the regal but in 
the legal sense, of Bickerborough. Tom 
was a good, and might have been a suc- 
cessful lawyer, but for his unfortunate 
propensity for fun. Nothing struck him 
in a serious light: besides, he was most 
indiscriminate in the selection of his ob- 
jects of attack ; he as frequently raised a 
laugh at the expense of his own witness, 
in the direct, as at that of his adver- 
sary’s in the cross-examination; and 
quite as often turned his own client into 
ridicule as the person whom he had 
been specially employed to assail. The 
only practical talent which he seem- 
ed to appreciate, was a talent for 
practical joking. He was withal an in- 
corrigible punster. He once offered to 
bet the drinks with Mr. Blankverse, the 
Shakespearian critic of Bickerborough, 
that Horatio was Hamlet’s father. The 
wager was accepted, when Tom adduced 
the following passage: 

‘ Ham.—Pr’ythee, Horatio, tell me one 
thing. 

‘ Hor.—What’s that, my lord ? 

‘ Ham.—Dost thou think Alexander look- 
ed 0’ this fashion i’ the earth ? 

* Hor.—E’en so. 

‘ Ham.—aAnd smelt so, pah !’ 


The laugh compelled Mr. Blankverse 
to give it up, though he didn’t quite 
seem to see it either. 

When Lignumcaput took up his quar- 
ters in Bickerborough, Madwag was not 
slow in discovering that fun was to be 
had out of him; a conclusion which a 
closer acquaintance served greatly to 
confirm. They soon became frequent 
companions. It is true the young 
Bachelor of Arts was somewhat disap- 
pointed at the scantiness of his friend’s 
knowledge on certain abstruse and eru- 
dite subjects, to which he had himself, 
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on several occasions, attempted to direct 
the conversation ; but then, to be sure, 
every body had not enjoyed the advan- 
tages of a regular course at Smatterton ; 
and, as Tom always exhibited a respect- 
ful willingness to receive instruction, 
Ananias felt disposed to look leniently 
on his deficiencies. 

Now, although on any pure question 
of abstract science, Ananias would have 
scorned to apply to Tom for information, 
there were certain matters of routine 
connected with the practice of the pro- 
fession in which he had embarked, in 
reference to which he felt it might not 
be derogatory to his dignity, to avail 
himself of the latter’s experience. It 
was with a sense of relief, therefore, on 
leaving the clerk’s office, that he encoun- 
tered Tom, to whom he proposed a walk, 
in hopes of eliciting something which 
might cast a ray of light on ‘the situa- 
tion.’ 

The result will be best explained by a 
portion of their conversation. 

‘So Pickflaw has demurred to Chitty, 
has he? He'll be moving to quash 
Blackstone next! His quibbles are be- 
coming intolerable. Why, only last 
term, he moved to set aside a verdict 
of mine, finding the plaintiff's dam- 
age to be $25—the foreman by mis- 
take had inserted an n after the m, 
in the word damage—on two grounds: 
First, The language of the verdict was 
profane and scurrilous, and, therefore, 
disrespectful to the court. Secondly. 
‘Rejecting the profane epithet as surplus- 
age, and the character $ as having no 
legal significance, the jury had simply 
found the plaintiff’s age to be 25, a fact 
wholly immaterial to the issue. After a 
hard battle—for the Presiding Judge, as 
is usual with him, at first leaned strong- 
ly in favor of Pickflaw—I succeeded in 
convincing the court it was a case of 
‘idem sonans,’ and thus defeated the 
motion. But in your case, of course, 
you'll demand a jury.’ 

‘Why, if the judge is as strongly 
biased as you say— 

‘My dear fellow, you have no concep- 











tion of the extent to which he allows his 
prejudices to carry him. For my part, 
[intend to go to the jury hereafter in 
every instance in which Pickflaw is on 
the other side.’ 

‘But will there be no difficulty, Mr. 
Madwag, in getting a jury to compre- 
hend such questions as are likely to 
arise in—on a demurrer, for instance?’ 

This was a fishing question, dexter- 
ously put for the purpose of drawing 
forth some information, without a direct 
confession of ignorance, touching the 


proper method of conducting jury trials. 


in cases of demurrer; and it was emi- 
nently successful. ‘Tom was very com- 
municative ; and when the two lawyers 
separated, the younger had, without in 
the slightest degree committing himself, 
acquired a fund of practical knowledge, 
the fruits of which the reader shall pres- 
ently have an opportunity of witnessing. 

The ‘ first day of court,’ always a day 
of bustle and excitement in places like 
Bickerborough, at length came round. 
Judge Bafflequibble, the Presiding Judge 
of the district, and several prominent 
‘ circuit-riders,’ had arrived the evening 
before, and taken lodgings at the only 
hotel in the town. Early in the morn- 
ing the streets began to be filled by 
arrivals from the country. Those who 
had cases in court—and they constituted 
a goodly number in that law-loving com- 
munity—and those who hadn’t, but 
who took a lively interest in the con- 
cerns of their neighbors who had; men 
who had horses to swap, and men who 
had none, but who enjoyed looking on at 
a trade; people who. came voluntarily, 
and people who came because they were 
under bonds to do so; altogether con- 
stituted such an assemblage, as no other 
occasion than the ‘first day of court,’ 
ever brings together. 

Long before the ringing of the bell, 
every nook and corner of the court- 
house was jammed; and when at length 
the judges made their appearance, press- 
ing their way through the crowd, the 
multitude fairly swarmed about the 
door-way and windows. 

The Court was composed of four 
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judges, the President and three Associ- 
ates. The former, Judge Bafflequibble, 
before his promotion to the bench, had 
been one of the leading lawyers of the 
circuit. Abundantly endowed with that 
rare combination of faculties, of which 
‘common sense’ is but a common mis- 
nomer, the deficiencies of a somewhat 
limited education had been, in a great 
measure, remedied by the results of ob- 
servation and experience. Like all 
minds accustomed to look directly at 
the point, his had no patience with what 
are called discursive geniuses ; and elo- 
quence he regarded as about the last 
thing in the world a lawyer stood in 
need of. A natural asperity of temper, 
coupled with a certain degree of 
abruptness of manner, had not been 
improved by the difficulties and ob- 
stacles through which he had fought his 
way up to his present position. In his 
intercourse with the younger members 
of the bar, he had ever a kind word, and 
a look of encouragement, for modest 
merit; but no one knew better how to 
take the conceit out of pretentious ignor- 
ance, in either old or young. He was, 
moreover, a working man, and could 
never brook any thing that looked like 
trifling with the time of the court. As 
for the Associates, they were three sub- 
stantial farmers selected from the body 
of the county, nobody knew why, who 
took about as much part, and not half 
as much interest, in the business trans- 
acted, as the crowd of spectators without 
the bar. 

At least an hour before the appearance 
of the judges, Lignumcaput and Pickflaw 
had taken their seats at the lawyer's 
table, each with his client by his side, 
and his ‘authorities’ before him. The 
latter had an armful of books, with slips 
of paper, to mark the places, sticking 
out of the ends; while the former relied 
wholly on Chitty, of which he had turn- 
ed down the page, with the contents of 
which the reader is already familiar 

And here it is proper to attempt some 
description of Mr. Lignumcaput’s op- 
ponent. 

I think it was Seneca—and if it wasn’t, 
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it can do him no harm to give him 
the credit of it—who said: ‘ Nihil est 
odiosius sapientia nimio acumine. The 
victim of too much subtlety, the man 
who hesitates to act, till he can resolve 
every doubt, and provide for every con- 
tingency which an over-fruitful, and, it 
may be, disordered imagination is able 
to conjecture, must for ever remain ‘ in- 
firm of purpose.’ While he busies him- 
self speculating on possibilities, vainly 
endeavoring to regulate his conduct by 
more than human prescience, his whole 
life continues the plaything of accident, 
the sport of chance, ‘a pipe for fortune’s 
finger to sound what stops she please.’ 
This is the key to that most truly 
Shakespearian of all Shakespeare’s great 
creations, the character of ‘ Hamlet,’ who 
should probably be ranked at the head 
of that class, of which Pardon Pickflaw 
occupied a humble position at the tail. 

He was a thin, timid, suspicious look- 
ing little man, of that unmistakably ro- 
dent type of physiognomy, from which 
doubtless originated the epithet, ‘ mous- 
ing attorney,’ a term which denotes, as 
Mr. Mill would say, the attributes of 
both mouser and mousee. But unlike ‘a 
mouse of any soul, he was constantly 
nibbling around the outer edge of his 
case, never daring to enter the heart, how- 
ever invitingly open it stood, for fear of 
endangering his communications. To 
carry out the comparison, he was always 
apprehensive of a cat under the meal; 
and consequently venturing nothing, he 
rarely ever won any thing. By the time 
he had made up his mind to strike, the 
enemy had generally disappeared from 
his front, when he frequently discovered, 
much to his mortification and chagrin, 
that he had been held in check by 
Quaker guns, till it was too late to recall 
the golden opportunity. 

Court having been opened, and the 
grand-jury impanelled, sworn, and 
charged, the regular business of the 
term was at once entered upon. 

It was the practice to assign all cases 
standing on demurrer, and cases in de- 
fault for the want of either plea or de- 
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murrer, for the first day ; consequently 
the case of ‘ Joseph Liebershote vs. Sam- 
uel Soaker, Lignumcaput for plaintiff, 
and Pickflaw for defendant,’ was soon 
reached in its order, and ‘ called.’ 

Plaintiff’s counsel arose, and assuming 
the attitude in which he had delivered 
his graduating speeeh, but experiencing 
none of the misgivings expressed on a 
former occasion, as to the danger of fall- 
ing below certain distinguished orators 
of antiquity, he proceeded to address the 
court : 

‘May it please your Honor, and you, 
Gentlemen Associates : 

‘For reasons not necessary at present 
to be more fully explained, and without 
intending to cast the slightest reflection 
either upon the intelligence or impartial- 
ity of the court, of both of which I en- 
tertain the most exalted opinion, I have 
come to the conclusion, after mature 
deliberation, and on full consultation 
with my injured client’--toward whom 
he gracefully waved his hand, while Joe 
took out a dubiously colored pocket- 
handkerchief and applied it to his— 
nose—‘ to submit the present case to 
the arbitrament of a jury.’ 

During the delivery of this harangue, 
Judge Bafflequibble looked at the speak- 
er in some astonishment; but, having 
apparently taken his measure, and nat- 
urally supposing the case was one in de- 
fault, in which a jury was required for 
the assessment of damages, he said to 
the sheriff, as he picked up a newspaper: 

‘Let a jury be called.’ 

‘Twelve good and lawful men’ were 
soon in the box, and duly sworn ‘a 
true verdict to render according to the 
evidence.’ Pickflaw, meantime, was in- 
ternally busy with the question, wheth- 
er he had better make his objection 
then, or reserve it for a ‘motion in ar- 
rest of judgment.’ 

‘Mr. Madwag and Mr. Feetail, please 
step forward and be sworn.’ 

The gentlemen named complied with 
Mr. Lignumcaput’s request. 

‘Mr. Madwag, I will examine you 
first: please take the stand.’ 
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He did so with much gravity. 

‘Mr. Madwag, what is your age ?’ 

‘Thirty-eight past.’ 

‘And your occupation ?’ 

‘That of an Attorney at Law.’ 

‘How long have you practised that 
profession ?’ 

‘Twelve years, say—the first five 
years after my admission, I would pre- 
fer not to count under oath.’ 

‘Mr. Madwag, please examine that 
paper,’ handing him the declaration. 

Tom deliberately read it through. 

‘Now, sir, be good enough to inform 
the jury, on your oath, whether that 
declaration is, or is not, drawn in 
proper legal form, and according to the 
established precedents recognized and 
approved by the profession.’ 

The Judge had by this time laid aside 
his newspaper, for the purpose of listen- 
ing to the evidence, and just in time to 
relieve the witness from a position which 
was beginning to grow embarrassing. 

‘ What, in the name of common-sense, 
is the meaning of all this?’ was the 
query from the bench, which suddenly 


brought matters to a halt, and let the 
witness out of the scrape. 

‘May it please your honor,’ said Lig- 
numcaput, this time forgetting the ‘ gen- 


tlemen assoeiates,’ ‘my very learned 
opponent, Mr. Pickflaw, has, for - rea- 
sons best known to himself, filed a de- 
murrer to my declaration; and I now 
propose to prove by two of the most 
reputable members of this bar, that—’ 

‘Let me look at the declaration,’ in- 
terrupted the judge. 

It was passed up and hastily exam- 
ined. 

‘It is scarcely necessary, gentlemen, 
to occupy further time. This declara- 
tion is clearly defective: it contains no 
averment of damage; besides,’ glancing 
at the ‘Middlesex, ss.’ already men- 
tioned, ‘ the venue is laid in England.’ 

‘But I claim,’ urged the plaintiff’s 
attorney, with the self-possession of a 
veteran, and the air of a man deter- 
mined to insist on his rights, ‘that all 
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these are questions for the jury, under 
the charge of the court.’ 

‘Not unless the recent statute Mak- 
ing Every Man a Lawyer, has consider- 
ably enlarged the functions of juries,’ 
retorted the judge, who could never al- 
low an opportunity of making a fling at 
the new Act to pass. (But the doubt 
ironically expressed by the judge, as to 
the effect of the statute, had very se- 
riously occupied the mind of Mr. Pick- 
flaw during the examination of the wit- 
ness. ) 

‘At all events, your honor will hear 
an argument,’ persisted plaintiff’s coun- 
sel, fully confident of his ability to over- 
whelm the court with a syllogistic broad- 
side, fresh from Whately. 

‘There is really nothing to argue, Mr. 
Lignum— 

‘Vitee,’ sotto voce prompted Madwag, 
who had withdrawn from the witness- 
stand to the clerk’s desk, just in front 
of the bench; but the judge knew 
Tom’s weakness, and gpaid no attention. 

‘Sir, the Constitutien of the United 
States, which guarantees uninterrupted 
liberty of speech to every citizen, gives 
me a right to be heard; and I will 
speak—’ 

‘Though hell itself should gape,’ 
Tom would have suggested, if he had 
been near enough. But before the 
speaker could find language adequate to 
the expression of his feelings, the judge 
replied : 

‘There is another provision of law, to 
the effect that no man shall be allowed 
to stultify himself, which appears at 
present to be more relevant, and to 
stand in greater danger of violation, 
if this nons—’ hastily checking him- 
self, he added—‘ discussion be permit- 
ted to continue. What steps do you 
propose taking, Mr. Lignumcaput ?’ 

Now, thefe was in the State of , 
a most liberal act in relation to amend- 
ments, under which Lignumcaput might 
instantly have obtained leave to rectify 
the errors in his declaration, on condi- 
tion, at furthest, of the payment of 
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trifling costs, and a continuance of the 
cause; but the only statute he had ever 
taken the trouble to read, was the one 
before referred to, which had made him 
a lawyer ; so, instead of availing him- 
self of the privilege, to which the last 
inquiry of the judge had been intended 
to direct his attention, nerving himself 
for a last desperate oratorical lunge, he 
began : 

‘I appeal—’ 

‘You can’t very well till after final 
judgment,’ dryly remarked the judge, 
making an entry on the docket; and re- 
peating: ‘ Demurrer sustained and judg- 
ment for the defendant.’ 

Madwag, who had in the mean time 
resumed his place at the lawyer’s table, 
whispered something to Lignumcaput, 
whose countenance instantly brightened, 
as he once more returned to the charge. 

‘May it please the Court!’ 

The sound of his voice, caused the 
judge to raise his eyes from the dock- 
et, with a slight movement of impa- 
tience, as he was about to call the next 
case. 

‘May it please the Court: Of the 
somewhat extraordinary course which, 
I must be permitted to say, events have 
assumed in the present case, I could 
not fail to observe, what, indeed, must 
have attracted the attention of every 
one, that three honorable members of 
the bench, have apparently been mere 
idle spectators. Now, since the law re- 
quires the concurrence of a majority of 
the judges present, to render a decision 
valid, I feel I would be proving recreant 
to the interests of my client, if I failed 
to take the proper steps to ascertain 
whether the unprecedented judgment 
just pronounced by the presiding of- 
ficer of this tribunal, meets the appro- 
bation of his associates ; to which end, 
I am placed under the necessity of de- 
manding, that the court shall be polled.’* 
The proposition to poll the court, was 


* On the coming in of a verdict, if either party 
entertain a doubt as to the unanimity of the jury, he 
may require them to be polled—that is, to have the 
list called over, and each juror, as his name is called, 
interrogated as to his concurrence in the verdict. 
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too much for Judge B. 
self back in his chair, with a muttered 


He threw him- 


ejaculation of: ‘Well, by ——’ The 
roar of laughter which burst from the 
bar, and in which the surrounding crowd 
joined all the more loudly, because they 
didn’t know what it was at, drowned 
the residue of the judge’s exclamation ; 
but those who were nearest, thought it 
sounded remarkably like that with 
which Lord Erskine, on a certain occa- 
sion, began one of his grandest sen- 
tences ; and which it required all the 
art of that consummate master of elo- 
quence, to preserve from the imputation 
of blasphemy. 

It is a terrible thing to be the butt 
of the bar. ‘After your death you 
were better have a bad epitaph,’ than 
be their laughing-stock while you live. 
Many would sink under such an inflic- 
tion ; while others, of a more combative 
temperament, would, in the present 
case, have subjected Madwag to a per- 
sonal demand of satisfaction: perhaps 
Lignumcaput might have done so, had 
he been quite certain that Tom would n’t 
have answered the challenge by a de- 
murrer. 

But Time is a great physician; and 
no wounds heal more readily under his 
treatment, especially where the patient’s 
constitution is youthful and vigorous, 
than those inflicted upon vanity; and 
Ananias’ self-esteem was of that active- 
ly recuperative quality, which did not 
admit of his long remaining out of con- 
ceit with himself. 

His client exhibited more restiveness. 
He even went so far as to consult Pick- 
flaw, as to the advisableness of bring- 
ing an action against Lignumcaput for 
five thousand dollars, Joe’s share of 
the ten thousand dollars, which he al- 
leged, he had lost solely through his 
counsel’s mismanagement. _ Pickflaw, 
after carefully examining the contract, 
at the end of some weeks, presented 
Joe with an elaborate written opinion, 
the substance of which was, that, as 
Lignumcaput’s agreement only bound 
him to prosecute the action to a ‘ speedy 
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final judgment,’ a stipulation which he 
had strictly complied with, no action 
would lie in the premises. 

The effect upon Mr. Lignumcaput’s 
practice was rather more serious. His 
business appeared sensibly to decline, 
after the untoward result of his first 
case: so much so, indeed, that at last 
it began to be painfully uncertain 
whether he would ever have another. 
He thought of politics ; but whether he 
concurred in the opinion of Dr. John- 
son, that ‘patriotism is the last refuge 
of a scoundrel,’ or looked upon her re- 
wards as not sufficiently remunerative 
to meet present emergencies, the idea of 
embarking in public affairs was speedi- 
ly abandoned for a project which prom- 
ised much more immediate and satis- 
factory results. 

And here, reader, allow me to correct 
a misapprehension into which you have 
probably fallen concerning Mr. Lignum- 
caput. He was not by any means a 
fool. There is no greater mistake than 
to set a man down as a simpleton, 
merely because he has made himself 
ridiculous, by attempting something 
out of his sphere. One of the shrewd- 
est and most successful lawyers I ever 
knew—a man who has amassed a for- 
tune by his profession, and retired from 
practice to enjoy it—in the early part of 
his career, not only delivered, but per- 
mitted to be printed, a Fourth of July 
oration, which came within a step of 
the height of the sublime—but actual- 
ly attained the height of the ridiculous. 
It was a standing subject of merriment 
for years ; and a few copies of it are still 
preserved, as rare specimens of the ‘Cu- 
riosities of Literature.’ But P., as I shall 
venture to call him, soon discovered that 
the spread-eagle eloquence wasn’t his 
vocation, and abandoned it for what 
was, with what success, I have already 
stated; while no one now laughs more 
heartily than himself, at the recollection 
of his early raid into the regions of 
fancy. Indeed the best thing ever said 
about it was by himself. Many years 
afterward, when he had become one of 
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the leading barristers of his State, he 
was attending the Supreme Court at C., 
and seeing a likelihood of being de- 
tained several days, he stepped into a 
bookseller’s, to look for something to 
assist in passing the time. His eye 
fell on the title of a volume—‘ Sartor 
Resartus’—which struck him as being 
out of the common way, and he bought 
it. That evening Charley A., a broth- 
er lawyer and fellow-townsman of P., 
called at the room of the latter, whom 
he found glancing over his recent pur- 
chase. ‘Charley,’ said he, ‘who’s the 
author of Sartor Resartus?’ Charley 
informed him it was Thomas Carlyle, 
one of the most distinguished writers 
of the present century. ‘The d—1 he 
is,’ rejoined P., ‘I wrote a speech in 
this style once, and every body called 
me a d—d fool!’ 

The truth is, Lignumcaput’s intellect, 
while he ranked it much higher, was 
certainly not below mediocrity ; and, 
had it been put to suitable work, it 
might have achieved respectable results. 
Though not likely ever to have distin- 
guished himself in such cases as Dart- 
mouth College versus Woodward, with 
a little study of the more practical 
branches of his profession, he might 
have become an efficient collecting at- 
torney, of that energetic class, who 
neither sleep themselves, nor allow the 
debtor to sleep till he has paid the ut- 
termost farthing. 

But Lignumcaput had other plans, 
and other uses for his talents. 

Miss Dollie Dawson—how I wish | 
could kick the puppée that invented that 
mode of spelling the good old-fashioned 
names of our grandmothers—was the 
only child of what is known in marry- 
ing circles, as a ‘rich old codger.’ 
John Dawson had settled in the country 
when it was young, had grown with 
its growth, and was now the proprie- 
tor of half a dozen farms, and ‘one fair 
daughter, the which he loved passing 
well.’ His wife, the partner of the ear- 
liest and severest portion of his struggles, 
between whom and himself had existed 
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that homely sort of affection, which, if 
less romantic than that which dwells in 
cities, is better adapted, perhaps, to en- 
dure the privations and promote the hap- 
piness of the poor man’s home, had died 
many years before. His little daughter 
had become the mistress of his house, 
while yeta child. She was the companion 
of his leisure, and the enlivener of his 
lonely hours. To her, he could un- 
bosom himself without restraint, and be 
sure of sympathy. How insupportably 
dreary would that rude cabin have been, 
after the dark hour of his bereavement, 


but for the darling little face that al-- 


ways greeted him at the threshold with 
a smile of welcome. How little heart 
would he have had to encounter the dif- 
ficulties, and contend with the dangers, 
which daily beset his pioneer life, but 
for the reflection that all was for her / 
He alone, whose eye can penetrate every 
exterior, and look directly upon the 
heart, knew how completely every fa- 
culty of that man’s soul was absorbed 
by one ever-present and supremely con- 
trolling emotion—love for his child. 

As she increased in years, he pros- 
pered ; and when, at length, he found 
himself in the possession of wealth, the 
ambition, so common under such cir- 
cumstances, of elevating his daughter 
to a rank in society above that in which 
she had been reared, became a ruling 
passion. The first thing was to bwy her 
a splendid education; and, like other 
not over-good judges of the article, 
he was governed in his selection, more 
by the gaudiness of the coloring, than 
the quality of the texture. 

Dr. Flimsywit, with an able and ex- 
perienced corps of teachers—so ran the 
advertisement—had recently established 
a female seminary, at a place called 
Simperville, which, from all accounts, 
bade fair to rival that tip-top finishing 
establishment for young gentlemen, the 
University of Smatterton. French was 
taught with the latest improvements on— 
the Parisian accent; and the piano, by 
a young lady, who could render the 
groans of the wounded in the ‘ Battle of 
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the Prague,’ more excruciatingly horri- 
ble than the reality on the field. 

At the end of the usual period, Dolly 
was sent home Dollie, and, in every 
respect in which she could be, totally 
spoiled. In one particular alone, she re- 
mained the same; her affection for her 
father had defied the power of even 
fashionabl€ education. 

A house was purchased in town, of 
which Dolly became the mistress ; and 
at which Mr. Lignumcaput, who had a 
great predilection for the society of cul- 
tivated young ladies, and who, in dress, 
manners, and accomplishments, to say 
nothing of personal attractions, at least 
approximated the Simperville idea of 
an Adonis, became, shortly after his ad- 
vent to Bickerborough, a somewhat fre- 
quent and quite welcome visitor. 

Now, the scheme in favor of which 
Mr. Lignumcaput had dismissed certain 
others of less apparent feasibility, was 
no other than a matrimonial one, of 
which Miss Dawson, and her appurte- 
nances, present and prospective, consti- 
tuted the object. Nor did he allow his 
project to cool. His attentions were as- 
siduously bestowed, and favorably re- 
ceived. In short, Mr. Lignumcaput 
sighed and lied, and fawned and _ fiat- 
tered, until poor Dolly began to believe 
he was very much such a man as fanci- 
ful young ladies are in the habit of 
dispatching special orders to heaven to 
make for them. Suffice it to say, in 
due time the suitor proposed in the 
most approved style, and in equally 
approved style was referred to pa. It 
is said ‘the course of true love’—but, 


‘the proverb *s something musty.” Atall 


events, a formidable obstacle remained to 
be surmounted. How to conciliate and 
render propitious the rough old woods- 
man, ‘ hic labor, hoc opus fuit.’ The pos- 
sibility of his daughter ’s loving any one 
else than himself, had never occurred to 
his mind. He had permitted her to as- 
sociate with the young lawyer, with the 
same indifference with which he would 
have allowed her to amuse herself with 
a monkey or a poodle, or any other 
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plaything that struck her fancy. But, 
could he have brought himself to toler- 
ate the idea of her marrying any one, 
yet awhile—for the possibility of such 
a remote future contingency, may occa- 
sionally have suggested itself—Lignum- 
caput was the last person on earth in 
connection with whom it could have 
been entertained for a moment. 

When that gentleman, therefore, re- 
ported at headquarters, and implored 
the paternal sanction of his suit, he re- 
ceived—no such thing; ‘on the con- 
trary, quite the reverse.’ He was 
greeted with the name of every disre- 
putable inhabitant of the forest, with 
whose title and habits a tolerably ex- 
tensive acquaintance with wood-craft 
had rendered Mr. Dawson at all famil- 
iar; and finally escaped being kicked 
out of the house by a prompt and 
speedy voluntary departure. When 
Dolly tried to talk her father over, and 
bring him to hear reason, for the first 
time in her life, he flew into a passion 
with her, and she dared not renew the 
subject. 

But Love, the little pagan, pays no 
respect to the fifth commandment. 
The officious interference of parents 
and guardians only renders him the 
more impatient and unruly; and the 
present instance formed no exception. 
Clandestine interviews were arranged ; 
accidental meetings took place at the 
houses of mutual friends ; till the whole 
ended in the gentleman lover proposing 
an elopement. 

This was so much after the style of 
doing things in novels, especially of the 
description popular at Simperville, that 
the lady, after protesting that she 
could n’t possibly think of such a thing, 
and after many vain attempts to con- 
jecture what people would say, with 
graceful hesitancy consented. 

Ah! Dolly, Dolly! have you consid- 
ered the consequences of this first, rash, 
heedless act of disobedience? Have you 
pondered over those early days, when he, 
whose authority and wishes you are now 
so waywardly setting at naught, on re- 
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turning from his daily toil, used to take 
you on his knee; how the traces of 
care and, sorrow would disappear from 
his face, as he looked smilingly down 
into yours ; how as he kissed you in your 
couch, the last thing at night, he would 
drop a tear upon your pillow, as he re- 
membered your and his bereavement, 
and breathed an earnest prayer that 
you, at least, might be spared to solace 
and comfort ‘his declining years? Do 
you know the tenacity of the ligaments 
by which every fibre of that aged 
heart is bound to you, and have you 
no fear that their rude sundering may 
cause it to break for ever ? 

No; Dolly only thought it would be 
very nice to do things in the romantic 
way she had read about; and nicer 
still, when all was over, to throw her- 
self, conjointly with her husband, at 
her father’s feet; receive his benedic- 
tion and forgiveness; and enter imme- 
diately on that long life of uninterrupt- 
ed felicity, with the beginning of which 
the third volume always ends. 

Rage, frenzy, anguish, despair, are 
weak words to describe the emotions of 
John Dawson, when he found that his 
house had been robbed of its chiefest 
treasure. Under the first impulse of 
his fury, he did an act, which, inas- 
much as it is one of solemn and appar- 
entiy deliberate preparation for death, 
one would naturally suppose to pro- 
ceed from a spirit at peace with all the 
world; but which, in point of fact, as 
every lawyer knows, in nine cases out 
of ten, is done ‘for spite’—he made a 
will. By its provisions, the entirety of 
his property was devised to a nephew 
living in a distant part of the country, 
about whom he knew next to nothing ; 
and whom I doubt if he had ever seen. 

The law requires a man to be of 
‘sound mind and memory’ to execute 
a valid testament; but these words 
have a legal signification, and do not 
apply to him whose intellect is un- 
tainted by disease, and free from natyp- 
al infirmity, but is, for the time being, 
beclouded by the violence of his pas 
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sions, to whatever extent these may 
render him really a madman. In the 
case of suchan one, ‘ his will stands as a 
reason for his act,’ however unreasona- 
ble it may be. 

Now, at the time John Dawson af- 
fixed his signature to the paper which 
belied his whole life, and transferred 
the hard-earned fruits of its toils to one 
who was an alien to his affections, re- 
ducing to prospective beggary her for 
whom alone those toils had been en- 
countered, he was, in the eye of the 
law, of ‘sound mind and memory;’ 
his will, in the sight of human tribun- 
als, stood as a sufficient reason for what 
he did; but in reality, he was a maniac, 
whose hand was raised against the be- 
ing to whom he had given life, and in 
whose veins flowed his own blood. 
We have parricide, matricide, fratricide, 
and even suicide, but no single word to 
express the destruction of the child by 
the parent, save in the single instance 
of her who seeks the concealment of 
her own shame, and the protection of 
her innocent offspring from infamy, by 
a crime, the chief cruelty of which is 
inflicted on herself. This striking omis- 
sion, not in one, but in every language, 
pronounces the universal judgment of 
mankind on the strength of parental 
love. 

No; John Dawson was not in his 
right mind, deliberately contemplating 
the consequences of what he did. Per- 
haps, if we could have looked into his 
soul, we might have discovered that the 
act itself would never have been per- 
formed, had he foreseen it was to be- 
come irrevocable. It may be he felt se- 
cure in thus giving expression to his 
resentment, because he knew, that by 
simply throwing the paper into the fire, 
the whole could at any time be undone, 

That such would eventually have 
been its fate, you and I, reader, who 
know his heart much better than he 
then did himself, feel absolutely cer- 
tajpn. But he who superintends all 
things, and the wisdom of whose plans, 
however incomprehensible they may at 
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first appear, even we are forced to ac- 
knowledge in the end, had differently 
determined. 

The connection between mind and 
matter, soul and body, the material and 
the immaterial, in spite of all the 
light (?) theology, phrenology, and 
spiritology have been able, conjointly 
or separately, to cast on the subject, 
still remains the same impenetrable 
mystery as ever, to the solution of 
which, the great revelator, Death, alone 
holds the key. (My dear sir, or madam, 
as the case may be, there is not the 
slightest necessity for that yawn. I as- 
sure you I have no intention of em- 
barking in a metaphysical discussion : 
to do so would be a source of much 
greater annoyance to myself than it 
possibly could be to you.) Of one 
fact, however, we are certain: what- 
ever may be the nature of the union 
subsisting between the mental and phy- 
sical organizations, it is of a character 
so intimate, that no marked perturba- 
tion can take place in the one, without 
producing a correspondently powerful 
reiiction on the other. 

It is not, therefore, to be wondered at 
that the intense mental excitement under 
which John Dawson was laboring, and 
of the extent of which it is impossible 
to convey any adequate conception, 
should result in a violent fever ; which, 
with certain symptoms of cerebral in- 
flammation which quickly intervened, 
soon deprived him of all legal capacity 
either to make or unmake a will. 

Even the law would no longer have 
pronounced him of ‘sound mind and 
memory.’ His imagination wandered 
amid the scenes and vicissitudes of his 
past life. At one time he fancied him- 
self in the deep forest, beset by savage 
beasts or still: more savage men; at an- 
other, he was conversing with the loved 
companion of his youth; and here, how 
soft and gentle became his tones; at 
length he is in his humble cabin, alone 
with his almost infant child, now com- 
mitted to him in double trust—to whom 
he has become at once both father and 
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mother—prattling to her, oh! how ten- 
derly, of such themes as can engage her 
childish interest; now he recalls the 
child become a woman; he remembers 
her ingratitude; he sees before him the 
villain who has robbed him of the pride 
of his heart, the joy of his old age; he 
starts up to grapple with the object of 
his hate ; and is with difficulty restrain- 
ed from rushing forth in pursuit of the 
phantom, which seems endeavoring to 
elude his vengeance. 

Previous to her departure, Dolly had 
engaged one of her acquaintances, the 
confidante of her schemes, to write to 
her, informing her of the effect produced 
upon her father, by the step she had 
taken; and how soon it would be ad- 
visable for herself and her husband to 
present themselves in his presence. 

Accordingly, within a day or two after 
her marriage, which had taken place at 
a not distant city, she received a letter 
announcing her father’s illness and crit- 
ical condition. The poor girl’s agitation 
and remorse, on the receipt of this intel- 
ligence, may well be imagined. All con- 
siderations of prudence, all fear of angry 
reproaches, vanished at once. She was 
stimulated by a single purpose—to fly 
to her father’s bedside, and devote her- 
self to the requirements of filial duty. 

Lignumcaput could interpose no de- 
cent objection to the peremptorily ex- 
pressed determination of his wife; 
though, it must be confessed, he would 
much have preferred, at least for the 
present, remaining where he was; and 
if, in the mean time, his respected fath- 
er-in-law should conclude to take his de- 
parture from this vale of tears, why—so 
much the better, in every point of view. 
The truth is, he had no partiality for 
scenes, and least of all for death-bed 
scenes; and, though he had conducted 
himself with becoming fortitude on a 
former occasion within the reader’s re- 
collection, consoling himself with the 
philosophical reflection that his father 
had lost a father, and that father his, and 
so ad infinitum, even then, he would 
have gladly dispensed with his presence, 
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had his absence been reconcilable with a 
due observance of accustomed etiquette. 

On reaching home—was it still hers ? 
—Dolly’s first impulse was to rush into 
her father’s chamber. But what a spec- 
tacle there arrested her foot-steps, and 
struck her motionless and dumb! There 
he lay, still and quiet as death. The 
delirious ravings of his perturbed spirit, 
the unnatural excitement of his disor- 
dered and fever-scorched brain, had béen 
followed by that prostration and stupor, 
which were their natural if not inevita- 
ble consequences. At length he opened 
his languid eyes, and as they met her 
petrified and anguish-stricken gaze, a 
gentle smile, as it were of momentary 
recognition, flitted over his haggard and 
wasted features. Oh! for a brief inter- 
val now of ‘sound mind and memory !’ 
With a piercing shriek, ‘ Father! forgive 
me!’ his daughter threw herself swoon- 
ing on his bosom. 

But the old man spoke not. If he had 
indeed become aware of the presence of 
his daughter, it had been but for a mo- 
ment; and he had immediately relapsed 
into that state of unconsciousness, in 
which all things and all persons are alike 
indifferent. 

A few moments after Dolly had been 
removed from the apartment, a slight 
tremor seemed to pervade the limbs of 
the aged sufferer; a scarcely perceptible 
struggle ensued ; his eyes became glassy 
and expressionless; and—the rest was 
silence ! 

After the funeral, the executor named 
in the will, who was one of the testator’s 
oldest and most trusty friends, granted 
permission to Mr. Lignumcaput and his 
wife to remain in the family mansion, 
until the devisee, to whom the executor 
had written, announcing his unexpected 
accession to fortune, should arrive and 
claim possession. The prospects of the 
youthful couple were gloomy enough. 
Their entire means consisted of the re- 
mains of Dolly’s pocket-money. Her 
allowance in this respect, had indeed 
been liberal ; but a considerable portion 
of the last she had received, had been ex- 
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pended in defraying the expenses of her 
—wedding excursion, I suppose I must 
call it; Mr. Lignumcaput having been 
unaccountably disappointed by the non- 
arrival of certain remittances, which he 
had confidently expected up to the very 
moment of their departure. 

Under all the circumstances, one 
would have thought that the young hus- 
band would have been unremitting in 
his tenderness and sympathy toward his 
sorrowing bride, who had sacrificed so 
much —her father, happiness, home, 
every thing, for his sake; and so he 
would, had he truly and devotedly loved 
her ; but he did not. 

The fact is,his whole heart and soul and 
mind and spirit were occupied with a pre- 
vious attachment, not for another, oh! no 
—the very farthest possible from that ; 
its obiect was himself. This affection, 
which had grown with his growth, and 
increased with his strength, had met with 
a cruel and blighting disappointment. 
He conceived himself to be a badly used 
and much injured man; and with his 
wife’s unceasing grief and continual self- 
accusation—she offered no reproaches to 
him—of the death of her father, whose 
name and memory he now hated with a 
perfect hatred, he had but little patience, 
and soon gave her to understand as much. 
Poor Dolly found, to her cost, that the 
title to a husband’s sympathy, affection, 
and kindness, however plainly ‘ nominat- 
ed in the bond,’ is but a ‘right of im- 
perfect obligation.’ He whose duty it 
was to step between her and her fighting 
soul, in the hour of her most need, base- 
ly deserted her. She was left alone with 
her sorrow. The man whoa month be- 
fore would have put on mourning had 
she lost her favorite canary, turned his 
back upon her in the hour of real afflic- 
tion. 

The errors of her worse than superfi- 
cial, her perverted education, were un- 
dergoing a terrible correction. The false 
creations of her conceit-oppressed brain, 
were being rapidly dissipated. The dif- 
ference between the real and the unreal, 
the actual and the fanciful, what is and 


what is imaginary, is one that each indi- 
vidual, who would not have his life a 
miserable failure, must sooner or later 
learn to distinguish. But how often 
must the lesson be learned at fearful 
cost! And frightful indeed was the cost, 
at which that helpless and unprotected 
girl was learning the difference between 
the vapid adulation of flattery, which 
ever protests too much, and true devo- 
tion, which speaks the words of truth 
in soberness. 

The time was rapidly approaching, at 
which the new proprietor was expected 
to make his appearance. It is needless 
to speak of Lignumcaput’s plans ; for he 
had none. He was in that condition of 
mental passivity, in which it has been 
the fortune of thousands of others than 
Wilkins Micawber to find themselves, 
‘waiting for something to turn up.’ 

He felt greatly burthened by his mat- 
rimonial responsibilities; so much so, 
that there is little doubt he would have 
been glad of any decent excuse for get- 
ting rid of them. As for himself, he 
could make his way—it ran in the fami- 
ly to do so; but to be saddled with a 
wife—one, too, who had brought him 
nothing, it was a terrible drawback on 
a young man just beginning to rise in 
the world. 

While his future thus remained what 
the mathematicians call an ‘ indetermi- 
nate quantity,’ an event, which I trust 
will surprise the reader as much as it 
did myself—for Mr. Lignumcaput, ev- 
ery body said, was ‘such a nice young 
man’—suddenly developed new condi- 
tions, which greatly contributed to render 
the problem determinate. 

A quite youthful stranger made his 
appearance at Bickerborough one morn- 
ing, on a mission somewhat similar to 
that of Marryatt’s ‘Japhet ;’ and, to the 
great astonishment of Mr. Lignumcaput, 
who protested he had never seen the 
youthful stranger in his life, that indi- 
vidual set up a claim of very close rela- 
tionship to Mr. L., and rather pressingly 
presented his compliments, coupled with 
a demand of immediate recognition, in 
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the shape of a warrant bearing the sign- 
manual of old Squire Putative, who ex- 
ercised a sort of Lord Chancellor guar- 
dianship over youthful strangers in that 
community. 

But Mr. Lignumcaput cut the youth- 
ful pretender to the ancient name and 
honors of his house, dead. In other 
words, he suddenly decamped, with the 
remains of his wife’s pocket-money in 
his own pocket, closely followed by the 
constable. In the course of time, the 
latter came back; the former did n’t ; 
though Tom Madwag said he was a great 
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fool for his pains, for he would himself 
be willing to swear, that the youthful 
stranger was a son of old Nullius, who 
lived down in the lower end of the coun- 
ty, and was the hardest old rip in the 
State—a remark which elicited a warm 
expression of sympathy for poor Mr. 
Lignumceaput, on the part of a couple of 
old ladies, common carriers of gossip, to 
whom it was addressed, and who imme- 
diately set out on their respective routes, 
to disseminate this fresh item of intel- 
ligence. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


Earnest glances at the soul; 
Heavy eyelids back sustained 

With a fierce control ; 
Grief, by sternest will supprest, 
Chained within the throbbing breast : 


Thus we parted! 


Efforts of the tongue to speak, 
All in vain, the thoughts within ; 
Strife between two wounded hearts, 
Each afraid to win; 
Mutual weaknesses confessed, 
Useless mourning for the rest— 
Thus we parted ! 


Shuddering glances at the past, 
Tim’rous lookings on before ; 
Phantom pleasures flitting by, 
Lost for evermore ! 
Then a feeble gleam of bliss 
Struggled in an anguished kiss— 
And we parted! ; 


Parted at another’s will ; 
Seems a heart of very stone; 
Parted by a fixed intent, 
Not, alas! our own: 
And no healing tear-drops fell, 
One of us had said farewell, 
Broken-hearted ! 
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SEVEN CHAMBERS OF AN OLD HOUSE. 





EXPLORED BY DOCTOR FRED. MORTIMER. 





CHAPTER SIXTH. 
. THE DOCTOR'S OFFICE 

Tuvs far, in this record, I have merely 
narrated facts in their natural sequence 
as they would appear to a disinterested 
observer. Perhaps, as I transcribe what 
part the little room, used by Dr. Elling- 
wood as his office, played in this his- 
tory, I may be obliged to lift the veil 
and write of them as they appear to me 
now, when I look back upon the actors 
in that scene, and in the light of subse- 
quent events judge of their motives and 
the under-current of their designs. 

The doctor had no sooner established 
dimself in his new office, than he began 
to ingratiate himself into the feelings of 
the whole town; and it was not for him 
a difficult task. As aman, he could be 
very attractive, not to say positively 
fascinating, in his manner; _ besides 
which, his age secured him a reverence, 
so generally accorded to the old at that 
day—in this case, not lessened by the 
fact that time had dealt but lightly with 
him. But it was to his profession, to 
his knowledge of the subtle forces by 
which he could control man at his will, 
send to his last account the sufferer 
from disease or recall him from the very 
borders of the grave—it was to this po- 
sition, I say, he owed his influence over 
the minds of men, that nameless power 
which, in the experience of his lifetime, 
had caused more than one of his phys- 
ical patients to appeal to him for spirit- 
ual guidance. 

Over the mind of the minister he held 
sway to such a degree, that Richard 
Manning, Senior, noticed it, often with 
uneasiness if not positive terror. There 


were several reasons for his ready ac- 
quisition and maintenance of this power. 

The minister's mind was in a state to 
be easily controlled by any influence, es- 
pecially by one so much stronger than 
the power of its own intellect, as the old 
physician’s. He was a singular man, 
this surgeon. The minister often felt 
himself a little intimidated, as he sur- 
veyed. the black draughts along the 
shelf of the laboratory, and heard the 
old man discourse so calmly of their 
relative virtues, their comparative 


‘ strength, and the celerity with which 


one would destroy life in comparison 
with its’ fellow. There could be no 
doubt, from his conversation, from the 
skill he showed in compounding drugs, 
and the knowledge he evidently possess- 
ed of their properties, of his being, in 
the strictest sense, an educated man. 
How that education was attained, or 
whether the knowledge was inborn, 
might not be so easily decided ; but to 
no disinterested person could there be 
any doubt of its existence. This fact 
made his influence of a three-fold power 


with the minister. He had longed to be - 


in daily contact, once more, with a man 
of natural and cultivated intellect, and 
now that desire was fulfilled to such a 
degree, that only those who have felt 
the need can comprehend how eagerly 
the mind fastens its hold on any thing, 
to save itself from inward self-consump- 
tion. 

So it befell that the minister and the 
doctor were often together; and since 
his graduation from the German schools, 
tic ard had never had the fortune to 
be cugaged in such congenial and elabo- 
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rate discussions on the nature of things. 
It quickened his mental faculties; it re- 
vived his old abstraction from the real 
and concentration in the ideal elements 
of life; and had the unlettered assem- 
bly comprehended his discourses, far in 
advance of the plain, practical harangues 
of the pulpit of that day, they could 
not have escaped detecting a keener 
logic, a more brilliant intellect, pervad- 
ing all his recent productions. But 
they only thought more reverently of 
their pastor, and discussed, perhaps 
more often than ever, the knotty truths 
of revelation, at their evening firesides. 

The doctor, in arranging his office, 
had appealed in no unusual manner to 
the popular ideas concerning that dread 
sanctum sanctorum. A human foetus, a, 
skull, sundry snakes and lizards pre- 
served in spirits, adorned his mantel, 
while the old beaufet in the corner, the 
works on subtle diseases which covered 
its shelves, gave to the place that air of 
familiarity with mortality so indissolu- 
ble from such a locality, so necessary to 
the tout ensemble of a physician’s study. 
He had not many books; but the few 
he owned were standard authority, and 
it was vaguely rumored that he carried 
so large a fund of knowledge in his 
head, behind those shaggy eyebrows, 
as to need to borrow little from any 
other source. Certain it is, that he was 
far more successful than ordinary in the 
treatment of disease; that many a suf- 
ferer who was thought to be on the very 
confines of the tomb, was raised to 
health by his timely prescriptions and 
persevering care. The minister saw his 
success, and could not disguise facts. 
Over his mind was daily growing the 
same description of power which the 
doctor seemed to invoke,-at will, over 
the bodies of the many who came, from 
far and near, to seek his aid. 

As I have adhered to facts with such 
unswerving faithfulness thus far, my 
pen has dreaded the awful page which 
should record, in black and white, that 
portion of my history I now apprcach. 
It has written it out, in part re-written 
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it; finally, failed altogether, and con- 
cluded there must be an interregnum in 
this history. To write of another's sins 
and follies is an easy matter; to picture 
scenes where the pencil must shade the 
blackest, the lines of its own character, 
is quite another and a different task. I 
have adopted the semi-autobiographical 
style, that I might, were it possible, for- 
get, for the moment, (occasionally I have 
blundered into a change of diction,) that 
the writer speaks from the depths of his 
own heart, that I might try to imagine 
it a different person of whom now I 
write ; ths to pass through, even as a 
witness to a thrilling play, scenes which 
my pen would refuse to transcribe, were 
the hand that holds it to realize of whom 
it is now speakiig. But I can say no 
more. Even under the guise I have 
forced myself to wear, a link must be 
wanting in this chain; but no one who 
has known human sorrow, none who 
has felt,human guilt, can fail perhaps 
out of their own experience to supply 
the missing connection, the detail of a 


sin which my pen would never dare at- 


tempt to narrate. 


With no marriage relations and a 
prospect of none, a nature rendered, by 
the force of circumstances, morbid and 
unhealthy in its physical and spiritual 
functions, the minister had often to con- 
tend, sharply and fiercely too, with St. 
Anthony’s temptation; and the position 
he held, as spiritual guide and director 
of the fairest of his fold, was not one 
devoid of trial, nor the most favorable to 
a life of self-abnegation, neither did it 
render his daily path a by-way strewn 
with roses. 

Dr. Ellingwood, who was his daily 
counsellor, his unreserved confidant, 
suspected the conflict which raged in 
his bosom, and hourly probed his heart, 
day after day, with more of boldness, 
remorselessly raking out, so they might 
burn with a more scorching and soul- 
devouring flame, the coals of fire his 
victim was constantly struggling to 
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quench with water, drawn, as he fondly 
hoped, from the River of Life. 

In the mean time, his heart was torn 
and rent by its internal conflict. He 
spoke of purity and virtue to his class, 
while his feelings, could they have 
known them, belied his lips. Every 
commendation of his parishioners was a 
two-edged sword piercing to his very 
vitals. He heard himself styled an an- 
chorite, when he felt—nay, shall I write 
it ?—knew himself a Lothario: indeed, 
worse, for then he had but mingled with 
those of his own stamp and inclinations; 
now, when he looked into the bright 
eyes of one of those who each week 
gathered round him to hear of holy 
things, when he thought how unhesi- 
tatingly she had depended on him, how 
she had trusted him for her present, al- 
most her future welfare, and then re- 
flected how cruelly he had _ betrayed 
that unsuspecting confidence, his con- 
science pronounced him more guilty 
than the vilest profligate, more treach- 
erous than he who betrayed with a kiss 
the Redeemer of mankind. 

Not that there had been no love be- 
tween him and Ruth Darley; not that 
this was mere animal passion; not, in- 
deed, that he would have sinned had he 
been guided by any other influence than 
that of the unprincipled old physician ; 
not even that he feared she would ex- 
pose his fall to the whole congregation, 
for he knew woman’s heart too well to 
fear that: but his heart was ill at ease in 
view of the desolation of the family 
hearthstone and the betrayal of confi- 
dence of which he had been guilty; and 
every nod of recognition from one of the 
Puritan assembly, every word of com- 


*® mendation that came to his ear, went 


like a poisoned dagger to his conscience- 
stricken heart. 

At first, he had been led into the 
friendship from a sense of relief from 
the monotonous life of study and men- 
tal toil which had been his. Her warm, 
innocent, and childlike nature had seem- 
ed a spring, welling up in the wilder- 
ness, an oasis in the desert of his daily 
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life, where he might harmlessly refresh 
his thirsty soul, longing for companion- 
ship. So he had played with her as with 
a child, never thinking of the passion he 
was arousing in her gentle bosom, or en- 
couraging in his own heart. Then, as 
by the flash of the lightning in a dark- 
ened room, he saw that to him she had 
given the first wild unquestioning pas- 
sion of a woman’s heart—that which, 
had he cherished and directed, would 
have been faithful to him to the end of 
time. 

But he had a very Lucifer at his el- 
bow. Unsuspectingly did he confide in 
the old physician, and daily did the lat- 
ter draw closer the cords which were to 
bind his victim. He, too, had a passion 
to indulge, one that had ruled him from 
the earliest dawnings of reason within 
him; and as he incited the minister, by 
flattery and well-aimed shafts, to taste 
the apple which should be ashes in his 
mouth ; as_he spoke of the pride which 
she would take in being only the blos- 
som to cheer the gloom of his study, 
the lesser light reflecting and rejoicing 
in his own radiance, the minister, in an 
evil hour, listened to his voice, and fell. 

In his heart had formerly reigned a 
spiritual conflict ; now that conflict was 
with an offended conscience. He had 
been used to fight the evil one at a dis- 
tance ; now he seemed to have posses- 
sion of his own breast. Once, he had 
lain down to a sleepless night by reason 
of too intense application to study ; now, 
he sprang up at midnight with a wild 
scream, as the blood curdled round his 
heart, and awoke to his daily life of men- 
tal toil with the burden of remorse, each 
day growing more crushing to his aching 
spirit. 

And did the knowledge of the suffer- 
ings of his victim arouse no emotions of 
pity in the breast of old Ralph Elling- 
wood? Did his passion-proof heart 
never relent, as he realized the misery 
he had been instrumental in bringing 
upon two persons, who had but just 
commenced the journey which he had 
nearly finished? No! He chuckled 
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each day with a keener zest over their 
fall, drank off the cup of vengeance as 
one quaffs a delicious nectar long thirst- 
ed for, and found at last. This was just 
such a revenge as he had longed for, 
just such an opportunity to bring shame 
and disgrace on a whole line, as repaid 
him for waiting many years, especially 
since he had watched in vain so long for 
an occasion to vent his malice. He had 
lost sight of the family in the Old World ; 
untiring and relentless, he had tracked 
them to the New; and now dearly had 
the grandson paid for the wrongs his 
ancestor had inflicted—nay, he could 
stab no nearer to Richard Manning’s 
heart than by defeating his cherished 
hopes for his son. 

To see that the minister was daily 
growing more despicable in his own 
eyes; to know that he wrestled daily 
with the temptation, and almost daily 
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added new weight to the burden of his 
crime ; to receive his confessions and in- 
stigate him anew; to know that. he, the 
son of the Ellingwood whose domestic 
relations had been blasted by the treach- 
ery of his victim’s ancestor, was the 
prime mover of all this diorama of do- 
mestic sorrow ; to note the reverend gen- 
tleman wince in his yery pulpit when 
one glance from his eye rested upon 
him ; to hear the parishioners, praise bis 
godliness, and know that every one of 
those commendations was a barbed ar- 
row transfixing and rankling in the min- 
ister’s heart: in short, to see the vul- 
ture of Prometheus daily tearing at the 
writhing victim’s vitals—this surely was 
a delicious revenge, well worth waiting 
many years to enjoy; and he drank it 
all in with the keenest relish, and gloated 
over the sorrow he had added to the ag- 
gregate burden of humanity. 


——________—_-e-e 


MOONLIGHT. 


Tue clasp of votive palms, 
The rich, suspensive calms, 
When fond and mutual eyes 
Craved in their deep surmise 
Still newer fealties ; 
When baptismal moons anointed 
The tides of her truant hair, 
Till the being by Heaven appointed 
Sank clasped to a breast of prayer. 
And lips, dumb with bliss, 
But clung to kiss, . 
In the moonlight 


Night! 


The wondrous flight of hours, 
That could be only ours ; 


While souls out-throbbed the time 
Of a rare, proleptic rhyme, 
Sweet radiant, and sublime ! 
And that nestling ear long listened 
With a zest—yet half affrayed, 
Till a fulgent coronal glistened 


Through the foliage, on her head, 
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Oft to gleam, oft to fade: 
And in its sheen 
I clasped my queen, 
In the moonlight 
Night! 


The consecrated tie, 
Its chaste serenity, 
Love given in equal part, 
Life but a sacred art, 
To live out heart for heart ! 
Till in evening’s gentle stillness, 
My life’gespecial pride 
Lay in strange, most sacred illness, 
I, devoutly at her side. 
Ay, I prayed 
With heart dismayed 
On that moonlight 
Night ! 


Past is the soul’s dire storm : 
I clasp a cherished form ! 
*T is not the wife — another — 
A babe, without a mother! 
And the evening’s shades are creeping 
O’er that still and cherished dust, 
As I pledge the cherub sleeping 
In my arms, a hallowed keeping 
By that sad, maternal trust! 
Ay, by the tomb, 
Lit in the gloom 
By the moonlight 
Bright ! 


Lorn hours of dark distress ; 
Lost that sweet, warm caress, 
Lost that meek, fervid eye, 
That now, I know, on high 
Looks still from out the sky 
On the two, who’ll foster her doom 
As a pillar of cloud by day, 
While the sacred fire to relume 
Their eves, shall still be the ray 
That once crowned the head 
Of a precious maid 
With moonlight 
Bright ! 
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ON BOOKS. 


Or making many books there is no end.—So.omon. 


Ir Solomon had been writing his 
books in our day, he would, no doubt, 
have included in the ‘making,’ the 
labor of the publisher as well as that 
of the author. In so far as we know 
any thing of the literary activity of the 
years of the world in which the wise 
king flourished, if he then thought 
there was no end to the making of 
books, what would he say now, if he 
were to look over even the monthly 
list of publications throughout the 
literary world? It is hard to conceive 
of a time when the printing-presses 
shall be more active than at present, 
and yet it is certain that as civilization 
extends itself, and with it education, 
there must be a constant and corre- 
sponding increase in all departments of 
book-making; though it is not at all 
certain that, in the purely literary de- 
. partments, any thing new shall be offer- 
ed to the reading public. In matters 
of science and art, many things now 
hidden and unknown will necessarily 
be evolved in the fast coming years, 
although in the latter a long time must 
elapse before we are likely to overtake 
the ancients in sculpture and archi- 
tecture. 

However these speculations may be 
well or ill founded, the making of books 
is likely to continue and increase in all 
departments; and many of them, pos- 
sibly a larger per centage than at pres- 
ent, will be fairly held t6 be the prop- 
erty of the trunk-maker, if that business 
shall not be superseded by a mode dis- 
pensing with paper. 

Every man who is any thing of a 
book-buyer, will, in spite of himself, 
accumulate upon his shelves, after a 
few years, a lot of books which he will 
very properly denominate trash; and 
at the age of thirty-five or forty, unless 
his organ of acquisition by much over- 


balance his disposition to acquire and 
to retain only what is really useful, he 
will begin to weed his library and stow 
away, in sundry corners, and upon 
upper shelves, many works which were 
the companions of his earlier years. 
And this, not because he changes his 
authors, ‘but because he changes the 
copies and editions of his books. This 
is more especially the case with men 
who are poor, and obliged to pick up a 
book here and there, not according to 
their literary wants, but their pecu- 
niary ability. And it is for this very 
reason that a knowledge of what books 
and editions of books to buy, is of the 
greatest importance to the book-buying 
public, and especially to the more indi- 
gent portion of it; because the money 
put into poor, incorreet, unedited, and 
partial editions, is just so much money 
thrown away ; since the owner, when he 
comes to years of discretion and know]l- 
edge and pecuniary ability, desires, and 
will have, the best edition of his favorite 
author. 

For instance, I have now on my 
shelves five distinct copies of Milton’s 
Poetical Works, three of Pope’s, two 
of Byron’s, two of Burns’s, two of Dry- 
den’s, etc., etc.; and it is manifest that 
one of each is all I need, but that one I 
desire shall have no superior. I do 
not mean as to type and binding, so 
much as to the completeness of the 
work in other respects, though the 
points mentioned are important and to 
be considered. ' 

How then, among the multitude of 
new editions of old and standard 
authors, in various styles of binding 
and various sizes, from 32mo to 4to, 
is a man who is just beginning, with a 
few spare dollars, to make for himself 
a library, to determine what to buy ? 

These is a general prejudice, and a 











very proper one, against large books, 
except perhaps dictionaries and Bibles. 
For general reading, they are inconveni- 
ent and burdensome. You cannot take 
them along with you into some quiet 
corner, hold them in your hand and 
read them with pleasure. You cannot 
thrust one of them into your pocket, 
and, strolling off into the woods, enjoy 
the exquisite pleasure of recreation and 
the acquisition of knowledge at the 
same time. The standard poets would 
seem, therefore, to be most properly 
put up in small volumes easily portable, 
and of exquisite type and paper. In- 
deed, however, 12mo books seem to be 
capable of combining within themselves 
more advantages than any other size, 
or miscellaneous literature. Poetry, 
the drama, fiction, biography, and his- 
tory, and what is called ‘current litera- 
ture,’ should all be put up in such easily 
handled volumes. The above-mention- 
ed books, made up in octavo, sheep, are 
freally horrible, and I think the book- 
buyer should shun them. Take 
shape but that. 

Suppose then, when you begin to 
buy, you should first make as thorough 
an examination as possible of public or 
private libraries, and judge for yourself 
what size and style best suits your 
taste; and, having decided that point, 
next determine what books you desire 
to purchase; then never buy one which 
does not come up to your wishes and 
tastes. Better do without the book 
awhile than have one which gives you 
a chill every time you cast your eye 
upon the shelves. 

Having determined the size of the 
book and the binding, you are next to 
decide, before you buy, who shall be 
the editor and publisher of your book. 
Many publishers issue books without 
any competent staff of proof-readers 
and editors, and the results are lament- 
able. A publisher should himself be a 
man of taste and erudition; he should 
be also a mechanic, so that internally 
and externally his book should be fault- 
less. If he is of the right material in 
VOL. LXV. 18 
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all respects, his imprint will be looked 
for, when you pick up a volume, and 
will be of as much importance in judg- 
ing of the mechanical and editorial ex- 
ecution of the work, as the name of a 
favorite author is as to the literary or 
scientific ability of the book. 

Some books are necessarily large, 
heavy, and ponderous. Such are law 
books, medical works, and encyclope- 
dias. But they are not volumes for 
current and discursive, though often 
learned, reading. They are for the 
study-chair and library-table. They 
rate with the scientific works which 
constitute the tools of the hard-work- 
ing student, and do not enter fairly into 
the domain of books which we are now 
exploring and laying off. The folios, 
and quartos, and royal octavos, gener- 
ally belong to another field, and the 
men who use them are supposed to 
know what they want, and to be able to 
tell who makes it and where it is.to be 
had. We are writing for the men who 
want a library of a thousand volumes 
or less, miscellaneous in its character, 
though running toward some hobby; 
that hobby being poetry, fiction, biogra- 
phy, or history. 

Indeed, every man who ever did any 
thing of consequence, did it astride of 
a hobby. That may be a proposition 
not exactly as demonstrable as one of 
Euclid’s, but is, I think, so generally 
true as to be popularly admissible. I 
do not mean to argue it, for it would 
be travelling entirely out of the record, 
as the lawyers say ; and having enunci- 
ated it, it is to be permitted to make 
its way, which, if furiously attacked, it 
is sure to do. 

Buy sparingly—if you are poor you 
will of course do so—and digest thor- 
oughly each book before adding to 
your stock. Of course you will want 
Cooper, and Irving, and Hawthorne; 
and Prescott, and Bancroft, and Mot- 
ley—I indorse the two latter only to 
date; but beyond that, except a stray 
volume here and there, your purchases 
should be mostly of English classics, 
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published mainly by American houses, 
for our books are usually well made, and 
cheaper than the imported; unless we 
include those published within a couple 
of years. Buy the best work on the 
subject, if more than one has been 
written ; and at any rate, buy the best 
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edition. You will save money, and 
you will save time, which is money. 
A thing of beauty is a joy for ever, and 
nothing more completely comes up to 
the point of being a joy for ever, than 
a beautiful book. 


FATE. 


I, 


Ratpn Mayiann’s father, ‘Captain 
Ralph,’ as he was called, having been 
many years commander of a Chinaman, 
(that is, a vessel trading to China,) had 
a bad habit of attributing the ups and 
downs of his life to what he obstinately 
termed ‘his luck,’ and it is probable 
that his son caught this from him. Be 
this as it may, the little vicissitudes of 
Ralph’s urchin-life were all ‘lucky,’ or 
rather unlucky, strokes of chance to 
him. Henever looked further than this 
for the causes of failure or disappoint- 
ment: it was ‘just his luck!’ 

And strangely enough, perhaps, Ralph 
was so persistently an ‘unlucky boy,’ 
as to give some color of reason to his 
theory that he was the victim of a seem- 
ingly fixed course of mishap. This, of 
course, however, was merely seeming. 
The real causes lay chiefly in himself, 
(where he never sought them,) and this 
brief history of young Mayland’s career 
will develop them, with their moral too, 
it may be, to the thoughtful reader. 

We have said that the incidents of 
Ralph’s boyhood tended to fix his men- 
tal malady—for it amounted to a mal- 
ady—upon him. Most of these things 
were the veriest trifles, insignificant epi- 
sodes of every school-boy existence ; yet 
their accumulated influence gradually so 
wrought upon him, that his delusion 
took a more serious form as he grew 
older, and the hackneyed word, ‘ luck,’ 
was changed in his ereed to one of deep- 
er meaning. He bowed sullenly to the 





Moslem dogma of Farr, still never seeing 
that within himself was the constant 
evil spirit that mocked him. 

Among the events of Ralph’s boyish 
days, that helped strongly to mould his 
future destiny, there were two which 
deserve special record. 

The first of these was his mother’s 
death. He was a boy of some twelve 
years old at the time, and at boarding- 
school about an hundred miles inland 
from the seaport city of his home. 

The news of his mother’s illness was 
brought him, one morning, by a griz- 
zled black man, his father’s steward, 
valet, and factotum afloat and ashore, a 
brave and faithful servant, who went by 
the name of ‘ Doctor.’ 

‘Doctor’ was empowered to fetch him 
immediately home, as there was danger, 
though not apparently imminent, of Mrs. 
Mayland’s death. 

Ralph was a boy of strong feelings, 
and devotedly attached to his mother. 

His peculiar temperament instantly 
suggested a horrible fear lest he should 
not reach home in time to see her alive. 
He accordingly hurried his departure 
with feverish impatience, and almost 
dragged the somewhat deliberate ‘ Doc- 
tor’ on board the steamboat, nor did he 
overcome his presentiments during the 
voyage, although it was an unusually 
rapid one. 

At the city-wharf, which was nearly 
three miles from his residence, a carriage 
was in waiting for him. 

‘My mother?’ were his first anxious 
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words, as he looked in the face of the 
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sable driver—another family servant— 
with haggard eagerness. 

‘Missus war easier when I leff, Mass’ 
Ralph,’ replied Robert, whipping up as 
he spoke. 

For the first time since he left the 
school, Ralph drew a free breath, and 
hope sprang afresh in his bosom. 

They drove swiftly, and were soon at 
the home-door. Ralph sprang out and 
rushed up the steps, just as the door 
door opened, and his father stood in the 
entrance. 

‘Father!’ stammered Ralph, ‘mother 
—is—will she—-’ He stopped, for some- 
thing in his father’s face drove further 
speech, as it seemed, with a great gulp 
down his throat. Captain Mayland si- 
lently claspel his son’s hand, and led 
him into his chamber. 

A few moments later, the boy knew 
the fulness of his bereavement. 

His mother had breathed her last, 
even as her ear caught the distant echo 
of the wheels that were bearing her 
only son to her bedside! 

The second stroke of chance happen- 
ed three years later. 

Ralph, still at school, received the 
following characteristic letter from his 
father : 


* ABOARD THE ‘ TyPpHOON,’ Oct. 8, 1S—. 


‘My Dear Ratpu: If you still hold to 
your resolution for a sailor’s life, now’s your 
time. We sail on the sixth for Calcutta. I 
have no time to run up for you, but you’re 
man enough to get away from your school- 
master without me, I hope.. Show him this 
letter as your clearance, and thank him 
properly for both of us, for the good he has 
done you, 

‘T inclose you money enough to settle all 
scores, and pay passage. Be on hand in 
time, my boy, for I must get away with the 
‘flood’ on the sixth, and cannot wait. You 
had better be here by the evening of the 
fifth, if possible; if not, by eight a.m., 
sharp, on the sixth! 

*You’ve nothing to do but come. The 
‘ Doctor’ has a sea-kit for you, under way, 
and full. If you ‘miss stays’ this time, 
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mind! you’re fast ashore for two years 
more, and must go back to the study-books ! 
‘Your loving father, 
*R. MAyYLanp.’ 

Ralph received this epistle on the 
evening of the fourth. He hastened to 
make his preparations for departure, 
bade farewell to the master and his 
schoolmates, and early on the morning 
of the fifth, started for the ‘port.’ It 
was only an hundred miles, down a 
broad river, traversed in eight hours or 
less, every day, by great steamboats, 
aboard of one of which Ralph stepped, 
at seven a.M., with the reasonable pros- 
pect of stepping off at the city-wharf by 
three p.m., if not sooner. 

For seventy miles the boat sped swift- 
ly on; so swiltiy that Ralph might ra- 
tionally anticipate an earlier arrival, by 
an hour, than he had at first reckoned 
on, for it was hardly noon. 

At ten minutes past twelve, the steam- 
er ran suddenly hard aground! 

For several hours, every species of 
manoeuvre to get her off was tried, in 
vain. They were forced to wait for the 
flood-tide. It came, released them, and 
once more they were on their way by 
the uncertain light of a misty twilight. 

Half an hour passed, during which 
Ralph, who had been moaning over his 
unlucky stars for six mortal hours since 
noon, recovered in a great degree the 
youthful elasticity of bis spirits; when 
—just as he was saying for the twenti- 
eth time to himself, ‘I shall get there 
to-night, thank heaven, after all !’—sh- 
sh-sh-check! The boat was fast aground 
again ! 

This time, the night waned and the 
sun rose before they floated. 

Fancy the feelings of poor Ralph 
through that weary night! Fancy 
them further, when the great clocks of 
the city struck ohe, two, three, four, 
five, six, seven, eight, echoing over a 
mile of river still between him and his 
destination. P 

At last he leaped ashore, and sought, 
at the top of his speed, the pier off 
which lay the ‘Typhoon.’ 
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Alas! she was no longer there! 

He questioned, with throbbing heart 
and tearful eyes, a stevedore who chanced 
to be there. 

‘The ‘Typhoon!’’ replied the man; 
‘Bedad! me young man, she weighed 
an hour ago, jist! Yez could see her 
yet, may be, beyand, if yez had a glass 
to the fore!’ 

Ralph turned away with a great sob. 
What wonder if the belief in his pre- 
destined ‘Fars’ was fixed upon him, 
and he felt that he was doomed to be 
ever too late ? 

Four-and-twenty hours afterward, 
Ralph, sternly resolved to brave both 
his fate and his father’s commands, 
shipped before the mast aboard a Chi- 
naman ! 


Ik. 


Tus ‘Typhoon’ never returned to 
port! She was lost, with every soul 
on board! Where? None ever knew! 
Her only record was: ‘She sailed on 
the sixth of October from , and 
was never heard of more!’ 

Of this, however, Ralph knew noth- 
ing, until six years had passed over him 
in strange seas and on foreign shores ; 
and he once more sailed into the harbor 
of his birthplace, a strong, dark-browed, 
soft-bearded, stern-souled, and melan- 
choly-eyed mariner of one-and-twenty ! 
His ‘Fate’ had clung to him still, 
through all these years! He came 
back, as he went away, a simple sca- 
man! 

He was sick of the sea. The Captain 
had left a fair estate, and, after the usual 
formalities, Ralph was put in possession 
of it. 

‘At last,’ thought he, ‘I shall have 
rest from my evil genius! Resolving 
henceforth to have no ambition, I shall 
incur no disappointment. Venturing 
nothing in the game of life, I shall cease 
to tempt my ill-starred fate. I will shun 
every emotional hazard, and simply 
‘live and move and enjoy my being’ 
tranquilly.’ 

So thinking, he settled in the old 
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homestead, and, for a year, was so rest- 
fully contented, that he fancied his 
‘Fate’ had pitifully ceased to dog him. 

Alas! it was only himself who had 
ceased to tempt her for a time, in the 
aimlessness of his life. 
was at hand. 


But a change 


IIL, 


Looxkrne out of his window one sum- 
mer morning, he suddenly heard, in the 
distance, the startling ery of ‘ Mad dog!” 
In another moment, a young girl came 
around the corner, with burried pace 
and terror-stricken mien, and sank, as 
if exhausted by her speed or her af- 
fright, upon the step at Ralph’s gate. 

He instantly rushed forth to her as- 
sistance, nor was he a moment too soon, 
for, as he gently lifted her from the step, 
and prepared to bear her into the house, 
a large dog, foaming at the mouth, sped 
past, snapping wildly at the empty air, 
and followed by a yelling rabble. 

The maiden seemed in a half-uncon- 
scious state, and Ralph rapidly carried 
her in, laid her fair form upon a sofa, 
and cailed his housekeeper to attend 
her, while he withdrew to await her re- 
covery. 

This took place in a few minutes, and 
she requested to see him, whom she 
called her preserver, to thank him ere 
she departed. 


Ralph made his appearance, and gazed 
vith his melancholy eyes into her bright 
orbs suffused with grateful tears, as she 
said, faintly blushing: 

‘I owe you more than words can pay, 
sir, for preserving me, perhaps, from a 


hideous death. What can I do to prove 
my gratitude? I would —’ 

‘It was a simple act of humanity, 
and merits simple thanks, perhaps, but 
nothing more,’ interrupted Ralph, still 
looking, as if entranced, upon her very 
beautiful face. 

‘Oh! no!’ exclaimed the maiden, ‘ it 
was far more than that!’ and she seized 
his hand in both hers, and pressed it 
warmly; but seeing a strange expres- 
sion cross the young man’s face, she 
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added, gently: ‘ Well, I will not pain 
you by my gratitude just now, for it 
seems to pain you.’ Their eyes met, 
and she dropped the hand she held, and 
continued, with a deeper blush: ‘ For- 
vive me. I will say no more, except to 
beg that you will permit me to send my 
brother to you.’ 

A few more words were spoken, with 
equal embarrassment by both, and then 
the maiden departed; nor did Ralph of- 
fer to escort her home, though she prob- 
ably expected he would. In fact, he 
was too rapt in the strangeness of a new 
emotion to think of it. 

In an hour, a gentleman called and 
sent in his card: ‘ Henry Darrorp.’ 

He was the brother of Ralph’s late 
involuntary guest—Jut1a Darrorp. 

Their interview was cordial and not 
brief. Gratitude on one side, and the 
germs of a new-born passion on the 
other, made them swiftly friends. 

Ralph became a privileged visitor at 
Mrs. Darford’s, who was a widow with 
these two children; more than that, he 
became an ardent suitor for the love of 
her daughter Julia. 

I say, an ardent suitor, for he pos- 
sessed naturally an ardent tempera- 
ment; and yet, owing to his fatalism, 
there was at times a strange hesitancy, 
almost coldness, in his intercourse with 
Julia. 

For herself, she soon loved him unaf- 
fectedly and deeply, and his wayward 
fits caused her frequent tears of doubt 
and distress. Thus their courtship lin- 
gered through the autumn and far into 
winter, Ralph, though convinced of her 
affection, still holding back unaccounta- 
bly, even to himself, from the formal de- 
claration necessary to seal their troth. 

‘It is my fate!’ he would say gloom- 
ily, when for the twentieth time, per- 
haps, he had sought Julia’s side with 
the firm intent of asking her to be his 
bride, and for the twentieth time had 
left her with it all unspoken. Inevi- 
tably this procrastination produced its 
result. ‘Hope deferred maketh the 
heart sick!’ Julia gradually took 
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counsel of her self-respect, listened to 
her pride, and in the measure of this 
counsel and this listening did her wait- 
ing love grow cold. 

Spring came, and found it well-nigh 
perished. 

It was at this crisis that Ralph con- 
ceived a plan for pricking his reluctant 
courage to the wished-for point. This 
was to absent himself for a while. 
‘Let me go away,’ said he to himself, 
‘and my longing to return to her side 
will so blow my passion aflame that ] 
shall return upon a sudden, and, in the 
first glowing impulse, speak!’ 

Being, or rather having been, a sailor, 
he naturally went to sea. 

Not this time as a seaman, however, 
but as a passenger. And with him 
went Henry Darford, bound for a term 
of years to roam the old world, ‘in 
search of the picturesque ’—he was an 
artist — and expecting to leave May- 
land at Paris. 





IV. 


‘Come, Mayland, let us go on deck; 
there is a splendid storm, and I cannot 
sit in this gloomy cabin with such a 
sight overhead.’ 

‘Go on; I will join you in an instant. 
I must finish this chapter first—it is 
only a few pages.’ : 

Ralph was reading Bulwer’s ‘ Zanoni;’ 
fit book for his ‘ mystic mood.’ 

The vessel was laboring through a 
heavy tempest. The wind howled and 
shrieked through the shrouds, and bent 
the bare masts as if they were of bam- 
boo. It was scarce dusk, by the clock, 
but the sky was black, ‘and darkness 
was upon the face of the waters.’ 

Darford, after waiting a moment 
longer, seeing Ralph still intent on his 
book, went on deck alone. 

Ralph finished the chapter, but find- 
ing it end in a crisis of intense interest, 
forgot his promise, and read on. 

Half an hour passed, and still he 
read on. 

Suddenly, a wild, awful cry smote 
upon his ear—smote him to the soul: 
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‘A man overboard!’ 

He rushed up the companion-way. 
The blackness of darkness was around 
him, lit up fearfully now and then by 
the lightning. 

For the miserable being who had fallen 
overboard in such a night, there was no 
help! He was already lost! 

Where was Darford ? 

A hurried, fruitless search told the 
fatal truth. 

Darford had fallen overboard ! 

Darford, the brother of Julia, was 
lost—swallowed up by the wild bil- 
lows! 

While he, who should have been by 
his side, who should have saved him, 
forgot him for the pages of an idle fic- 
tion ! 

‘My Fate! O God! my Fate!’ groan- 
ed the heart-stricken man. 

And this agony he had to bear to the 
gay shores of Europe, and back, over 
three thousand miles of ocean, to them 
—to her / 


v. 


‘Mrs. Darrorp’s compliments and 
congratulations to Mr. Mayland upon 
his safe return, and should be obliged 
if he would call and give her news of 
Henry, from whom she has not heard 
since Mr. M. and he sailed together for 
Europe, nearly three months ago.’ 

Yes! Ralph had arrived safely two 
days before, and as yet had not dared to 
present himself, with his fatal tidings, 
to the mother and sister of the dead. 

The dastard had even thought to him: 
self: ‘Perhaps they may hear it through 
some other source, if I delay a little.’ 

But now he must go. And he went. 

A gentleman was in Mrs. Darford’s 
parlor. Ralph knew him slightly, as 
he was an occasional visitor there, and 
had been—so Ralph was told—an ad- 
mirer of Julia’s. 

‘Mrs. Darford will be down directly,’ 
said the servant to Ralphy reéntering 
the parlor. At the same time she hand- 
ed the other gentleman a note, upon 
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reading which, he saluted Ralph polite- 
ly, and took his departure. 

Ralph sat in horrible perplexity be- 
tween his love and his fear. So much 
so, that the episode of the note escaped 
him, and he scarce knew that the other 
had left the room, when Mrs. Darford 
entered, alone, but smiling. 

‘My dear Mr. Mayland, welcome 
home!’ said she, extending her hand. 
‘It was unkind to make me send for 
for you, especially —’ 

‘l—a—where is Julia?’ asked Ralph 
hurriedly, interrupting her. 

‘My—she is at her aunt’s. I have 
just sent Herbert to bring her home. 
But how and where did you leave 
Henry ?’ 

‘Herbert? Mr. Bayne? You call 
him Herbert!’ cried Ralph, recoiling as 
if she had struck him, and a sudden 
terrible suspicion seizing upon him. 
‘For heaven’s sake, how — what has 
happened that I—that he—that you—’ 
Ralph paused abruptly and sat down, 
for the tumult of his thoughts bereft 
him of further speech; but he glared 
gloomily upon Mrs. Darford with an 
expression of eye that daunted her for 
a moment. 

Collecting herself, however, she said, 
with sincere sympathy in her tone: 
‘Be sure, my dear Mr. Mayland, be 
very sure, that I — that neither Julia 
nor I would do or say any thing to 
wound your feelings. At one time, it is 
true, I believed—Julia believed—that 
you felt—in short, that you loved her. 
But your subsequent conduct convinced 
my daughter, at last—long after / was 
convinced—that your sentiments were 
but a momentary caprice, or had under- 
gone a change, or, at best, were simply 
those of a sincere though eccentric 
friendship. Under these circumstances, 
you absented yourself—listen a moment 
longer, I beg,’ (for Ralph sprung up, 
and was about to speak ;) ‘ you volunta- 
rily went upon a voyage of pleasure, as 
we thought, and this dispelled the last 
lingering doubt from my daughter’s 
heart. Mr. Bayne had long wooed 
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Julia, and, until you so nobly saved 
her life, not hopelessly. What wonder, 
then, if, when he renewed his suit, you 
being away, and your love unspoken— 
nay, self-disproved—what wonder that 
my poor child listened to his earnest 
pleadings, and accepted the loyal offer 
of his long-tried affection ?’ 

Ralph uttered not a word. He was, 
for the moment, crushed beyond the 
power of reply. Mechanically he rose 
to go. 

Mrs. Darford laid her hand upon his 
arm. ‘Believe me, my dear friend, I 
feel for you deeply. Had I thought, 
could I have known —’ 

‘It is no matter! It is my Fate! 
Let me go!’ cried Ralph sternly, almost 
savagely. 

‘But my son—Henry?’ said Mrs. 
Darford, still detaining him. ‘You have 
not told me of him!’ 

The dark look gleamed afresh in the 
young man’s eyes. A quick shudder 
passed over him. ‘ Your son is dead!’ 
murmured he hoarsely; then, breaking 
away from her, he rushed wildly from 
the house. 


VIL 


Tue sun rose, two mornings after that 
on which the foregoing scene occurred, 
upon four men gathered together in a 
secluded spot for a bloody purpose. 
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Two of them were about to engage in 
deadly combat. One, a young, stern, 
but sad-eyed man, scarce four-and- 
twenty, was an unerring shot, and 
thought, with a grim satisfaction, that 
his vengeance was sure. The other, a 
fair-haired, gentle, but resolute-looking 
man, some three or four years older, had 
but little skill with his weapon, and 
pity, more than malice, in his heart. 
He came there resolved to spare; but 
seeing murder in the eye of his rival, 
determined simply to protect his own 
life, if he could, without taking the life 
of the man he pitied. 

The ground was measured, the princi- 
pals placed, the fatal word given. Both 
raised their pistols together ; both press- 
ed the triggers at the same moment. 
The fire flashed from the weapon of the 
fair-haired man, and its ball sped on its 
deadly errand. The cap, alone, snapped 
on the weapon of him of the gloomy 
eye, and even as it snapped, he stag- 
gered, turned half-round, and fell prone 
upon his face. 

hey ran to raise him, his fair-haired 
rival first, with anguish in his face. 
They lifted him tenderly, his head upon 
his late antagonist’s knee. He opened 
his glazing eyes, sighed heavily, mur- 
mured, ‘Ir was my Fars!’ and fell 
back. 

Ralph Mayland was dead ! 


ome 


LIMA, ‘THE CITY OF THE KINGS, 


Tuts once proud city, the repository 
of fabulous riches, regarded as the 
regal capital of all the countries situ- 
ated on the Pacific, extending from 
Cape Horn to the Oregon—a city sup- 


posed by European nations, when Spain 


was in the zenith of her glory, to con- 
tain splendid palaces, large and mag- 
nificent churches, haughty nobles, hosts 
of church dignitaries, and governed by 
a vice-king—has been often and fully 
described by modern travellers. 
Entering one of the rear-doors of the 


Cathedral, you see, on the left of the 
passage leading to the aisle, a magnifi- 
cent painting. It represents the con- 
secration of the edifice. The figures in 
foreground are life-size, admirably ex- 
ecuted. On the margin is written: 
‘El Illismo §.D.D., Gonzalo de o campe 
Deg ... . misemsiv. ar. obispe de esto 
Santo Yglesia . . . ale bro la consgra- 
cion de esto Templo en 19 Octobre de 
1625 con la solemndad corrospondente 
a la auguste ceremonia. 

‘Lannoso la funcion a la sete de 
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manana e termino alas quartros de la 
tarde... . 1674.’ 

Which may be translated thus: 

‘The most illustrious lord or gentle- 
man, Gonzalo of the country, (part 
erased,) Doctor of Divinity, and fourth 
Archbishop of this holy church, on 
which this edifice by him was conse- 
crated the nineteenth October, 1625, 
with all the solemnity due to so great 
an occasion. 

‘The services commenced at seven 
o’clock in the morning and ended by 
four o’clock in the (part 
erased,) 1674.’ 

They have, at some time, attempted 
to wash this painting, but have done it 
so ineffectually, that wide streaks of 
mud obscure several portions of it. 

Knowing that the remains of Pizzaro, 
the great captain and conqueror of 
Peru, were deposited in this edifice, we 
made application to the guardians to ad- 
mit us into the vaults. No person what- 
ever is admitted into these receptacles of 
the illustrious dead, unless by a written 
permission from the Bishop of Lima. 
Gold, however, will open doors of ada- 
mant. Two candles were lighted, a 
door leading from the aisle to the 
vaults was unlocked, and we descended 
seven or eight steps. 


evening, 


Passing through 
a dismal-looking and dusty room, in 
which for generations church lumber 
of all descriptions had been accumn- 
lated, we turned into the first vault. 
Here was the first skeleton. It was 
that of Pizzaro. It lay upon a brick 
dais, raised about four feet from the 
ground. The remains originally had 
been placed in a stout coffin, which had 
come apart from decay, though I strong- 
ly suspect that during the war of inde- 
pendence it was demolished, as it is 
well known the churches in Lima were 
pillaged of all their gold and silver 
ornaments, and it is not likely the skel- 
eton of the once great conqueror could 
escape search by the robbers. With 
the exception of the lower jaw, which 
has disappeared, the skeleton is perfect. 
The skin and ligaments, dried and 
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shrivelled, adhere to the bones; an old- 
fashioned shoe, with the impress of a 
buckle on it, and partly decayed, is on 
the right foot. The toes of the left 
foot are perfect. The left hand, to the 
wrist, has been abstracted. The right 
hand is perfect; but all the fingers, ex- 
cept the middle one, are gone. By per- 
mission of the guides, I twisted this 
off,* likewise two buttons from the 
vest. Near to the throat is a part of 
the monstrous neck ruff worn at that 
period, much blackened and decayed. 
The dress consists of a fine linen shirt, 
a white satin single-breasted jacket, 
closely buttoned. The sleeves reach to 
the waist, and all the buttons are en- 
tire. Also, a black silk or satin doub- 
let. The buttons on this are perfect 
and strongly sewed. A part of the 
breeches or small-clothes, which ap- 
pear to be black velvet, still remain. 
The edges of all the garments are black- 
ened and decayed. A winding-sheet 
must have been passed around the 
dress. It has been turned down from 
the neck to the waist, and up from the 
feet to the middle—a further proof that 
the skeleton has been desecrated by 
the robbers that despoiled the churches. 

On the skull of Pizzaro, benevolence 
is small, secretiveness and firmness are 
inordinately large. 

On the shelf above that on 
rests the remains of Pizzaro, is 
box containing the ashes of one 
Incas of Peru. 

Turning to the right from that of 
Pizzaro, you enter into a long vault. 
Here rest, side by side, the mortal re- 
mains of the vice-reys that had died in 
Lima. The skeletons were dressed in 
what had once been rich and costly 
garments, much blackened and decay- 
ed. No parts of these skeletons had 
been abstracted, but like unto that of 
Pizarro, their winding-sheets had been 
turned down and upward, and the 
remnants of the coffins lay scattered on 
the dais. 
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* These I forwarded to Lientenant Maury at 
Washington, 
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Our guides offered to conduct us into 
the vault in which are deposited the 
remains of the bishops. This offer we 
declined. We had seen enough of old 
mortality in the skeleton state, and our 
poor human nature felt humbled, and 
we thought, when death summoned us, 
we would prefer returning to mother 
earth, than from vain glory to have our 
decayed body exposed to the gaze of 
man. 

Pizzaro was assassinated in his house 
on the right of the Calle de Bonegones, 
as you enter it from the great square of 
Lima. Antonio de Herrera, the popu- 
lar Spanish historian, in his History of 
Spanish America, gives a detailed ac- 
count of the conspiracy by the adher- 
ents of Almagro, and of the murder by 
them of Pizzaro. 

One apartment in the cathedral con- 
tains the portraits of all the bishops of 
Lima. The first bishop, from the in- 
scription on the canvas, was, ‘ Geronino 
de Soayss del ordem de St. Domingo de 
Cartagena el anno de 1538. Murio 
25 Octobre, 1575, en el hospital de 
St. Anna.’ Namely, ‘Geronino of 
Soayss, of the order of St. Domingo of 
Carthagena, the year 1538. Died in 
the hospital of St. Ann twenty-fifth 
October, 1575.’ 

This religious hospital or convent, if 
of small size at the Bishop’s demise, 
must have been at subsequent periods 
ereatly enlarged, as it now covers a 
large area of ground. 

Amongst the old church lumber 
already mentioned, was a chair of great 
antiquity, pointed ont to us as the one 
occupied by Pizzaro. It is a curiously 
constructed article, made of hard wood, 
and a leather seat. 

Lima is no longer a city of splendor. 
Iler glory has long passed away. Iler 
former riches are now tinsel. Churches 
of wonderful extent and elaborate arch- 
itecture, and mansions once occupied 
by nobles, are fast going todecay. Re- 
pairs, I should infer, are seldom thought 
of. Past anarchy and _ revolutions 
have been the bane of the Republic, 
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impoverishing opulent families and 
driving them into exile, so that much 
splendid misery exists in Lima. At the 
establishment of an American artist, he 
pointed out to me a collection of ancient 
furniture, once the property of Spanish 
nobles, which he had purchased of an 
old lady for a mere trifle. One article 
was ariclily carved bedstead; accom- 
panying this were many yards of canvas 
on frames about eight feet high. This 
canvas was covered with paintings ex- 
ecuted by no ordinary artist. It folds 
by hinges, and is intended to inclose 
the bedstead, making a room within a 
All 
the subjects have reference to love: 
such as Cupid’s beautiful women in a 
state of nudity, ete., life-size, which 
fully proves the voluptuous and corrupt 
manners of the rich Spaniards in the 
time of Spanish occupancy; nor have 


room of considerable dimensions. 


their descendants much improved in 
those matters. . . . . 

The excessive love for rich dress and 
finery by the Limaian ladies has its 
baneful effects on virtue, and in redue- 
ing families to poverty. The French 
costume is worn by all the better class 
of females. The maunta saya, that 
most elegant and coyish of all female 
costumes, is worn only on feast-days, in 
times of masquerade, and when attend- 
ing mass. 

Ancient, choice, and valuable literary 
works of the libraries of the convents 
in Lima are fast disappearing. These 
books are stolen by servants or super- 
numerary padres, and sold for a trifle. 
A friend of mine bought, in an obscure 
street of Lima, the complete historical 
works of Antonia de Herrera, on Span- 
ish America, republished at Madrid in 
1730. The print is large, the chapters 
illumined with numerous illustrations, 
representing Indian games, dances, ete. 
This work comprises several volumes ; 
the covers are parchment; narrow 
strips of paper are pasted on several 
margins. On removing these we find: 
‘Belonging to the library of the Con- 
vent San Francisco, Lima.’ Numbers 
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of volumes, thus stolen from the church 
libraries, are sold to low ignorant trades- 
men for a media, or six and a quarter 
cents a pound. 

From one of the volumes I copied: 
‘Al sur de ella que llaman de lobos 
marinos por los grande cantida qui hai 
de ellos norte sur con la ponta de esto 


NOTICES OF 
GENERAL TODLEBEN’s History oF THE Dr- 

FENCE OF SEBASTOPOL. 1854-5. A Re- 
3y William Howard Russell, late 
Special Correspondent of the London 
‘Times.’ New-York: D. Van Nostrand. 
1865. 


view. 


Wituram H. Russet, or ‘Bull Run’ 
Russell, as he was known to the people 
of America while acting as special cor- 
respondent to the London ‘Times,’ at 
the beginning of the rebellion, is con- 
sidered one of the best descriptive writ- 
ers of the London press, He accompa- 
nied the Allies in their movement against 
Sebastopol, in the same capacity of cor- 
respondent, and his letters to the ‘ Times’ 
during that memorable siege are valu- 
able as a part of current English his- 
tory. There is little doubt that the Lau- 
reate wrote the ‘Charge of the Six 
Hundred’ with Earl Russell’s account 
of Balaklava before him. 

The above volume is an estimate of 
the army operations of the Russians by 
General Todleben, Chief-Engineer and 
Lieutenant-General in the Russian army, 
who was the most efficient officer in 
promoting the formidable defence offer- 
ed to the Allies, and who sheltered its 
retreat from the stronghold of Sebasto- 
pol. The French have had their his- 
torian, M. de Bazancourt, a person spe- 
cially commissioned by the Emperor to 
record what he saw at Sebastopol; the 
English were fortunate enough to secure 
a chronicler in Mr. Kinglake, a literary 
amateur, who, after he returned to Eng- 


land from the field of his visit, held such 
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Isla aportada de tierra firma quartro 
leguas, 1527.’ 

It states that during the rule of the 
Incas their law made it death to visit 
the Lobos Isles in the season of incuba- 
tion. This goes to prove that the 
aboriginals, in their agricultural pur- 
suits, made much use of the guano. 
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admiration for Lord Raglan, that he was 
intrusted with the official papers, and 
may be considered the executor of the 
English Commander-in-Chief. But the 
Russians have a long report from the 
ablest of their own officers, and the 
man, above all others, being a chief 
actor in the struggle, the most compe- 
tent to give a military history of the 
defence of Sebastopol. Earl Russell 
wrote a review of the work for the Lon- 
don ‘Times,’ gave the substance of its 
contents for the benefit of his country- 
men, and, with a native jealousy for the 
feelings of John Bull, has endeavored 
to correct its errors, and protect the 
English army from the reflections which 
the General has, in some instances, dared 
te cast upon its conduct. 


Exocu ARDEN, AND OTHER Poems. By Al- 
fred Tennyson. Boston: J. E. Tilton & 
Co. 1865. 


Tus is an exceedingly neat volume 
of Tennyson’s latest poems. ‘The tale 
of ‘Enoch Arden’ has attracted uni- 
versal attention. It is sweetly and pa- 
thetically and rhythmically told, and en- 
chains the imagination. The self-sacri- 
fice of Enoch, however, is perhaps su- 
perhuman, and hardly to be realized on 
this passionate earth. 


D. Van Nosrranp, No. 192 Broad- 
way, has purchased ‘The Rebellion Re- 
cord,’ formerly published by G. P. Put- 
nam, and will continue its issue, as 
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heretofore, under the editorship of Frank 
Moore. Mr. Van Nostrand has great 


‘ facilities for conducting this invaluable 


enterprise. 


James G. Grecory has transferred his 
publications to Hurd & Houghton, No. 
401 Broadway, and retired from the 
busirfess. 


EDITOR’S 


LETTERS TO MY RELATIVES. 


Depicatep to Rev. Mr. Freeland, au- 
thor of a very interesting series, enti- 
tled, ‘The Scientific Universal Language,’ 
published in late numbers of the ‘Con- 
tinental Monthly.’ 


NUMBER ONE. ‘ 

Addressed to Mrs. W , who once 
suggested to me that my chirography, style, 
etc., strongl} resembled those of Edgar 
Poe; and who claimed to have discovered 
her own relationship to Poe in the some- 
what remarkable manner indicated as fol- 
lows : 

‘Edgar Poe was a great magician, a God 
peer, as the transposed letters of his name 
would show to those who believe in the sig- 
nificance of anagrams; and I doubt not he 
could, as you think, if still in the flesh, pro- 
ject his thoughts through space so as to af- 
fect the nerve-aura of those who might sus- 
tain magnetic relations to his own spirit. 
He always seemed to me to have something 
of the supernatural about him. One or two 
incidents, attributable as I believe to this 
strange spiritual energy, transpired within 
my own observation, and were scarcely less 
marvellous than the mysterious phenomena 
now claimed as evidence of a spiritual pres- 
ence. In his presence I often had rapid in- 
tuitions in relation to subjects on which I 
had not previously reflected. I was once, in 
the autumn of 1848, speaking to him of my 
father’s family, and suddenly remarked to 
him that I was convinced the name of Power 
(which was my maiden name) was originally 
spelled Poer ; that his own name was spelled 
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Anotuer of the stories, growing up, 
like mushrooms, out of the black soil 
of the war. It is told in Mr. Trow- 
bridge’s striking way, and will, doubt- 
less, command a multitude of readers, 
especially of those who live on excite- 
ments. 
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in the same way; that we were descended 
from a common ancestor, and were, not very 
distantly, related. All this flashed upon my 
mind without a moment's reflection. Mr. 
Poe looked at me wonderingly for an in- 
stant, then said with an expression of in- 
tense interest: ‘Nelieh, you startle me! I 
have something very curious to tell you on 
that head. My grandfather, David Poe, had 
a record of his family in which our ances- 
tors are traced toa certain Le Poer, whom 
(for reasons which, he explained to me) he 
believed to be the same mentioned in Gram- 
mont’s Memoirs.’ ’ 

My friend, I have just now come from 
among the leafy trees, where I have been in 
order to listen to Nature’s voices made by 
the sighing winds and the murmuring wa- 
ters. Those voices are such as Nature ever 
utters when communing with herself and 
with those akin to her—open, flowing, peace- 
ful, made up of the full vowels andthe liquid 
consonants — through them she seems to 
pour forth her spirit in love to her worship- 
pers. 

Now, let us suppose one of those worship- 
pers, the ‘first man upon earth, dwelling in 
the midst of the primeval forest upon the 
shore of the swelling ocean, or by the side 
of a running river. He is fully formed in 
body, with faculties of the mind latent, but 
ready to be developed. The sound from the 
ocean or from the river comes, borne in 
waves by the wind, through the branches of 
the forest to his ear, framed into the whis- 
pered word | pour, does it not? Go out 
among the trees, even where there is no 
moving water, and find if you do not hear 
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very nearly such an expression, if especially 
the wind is slightly gusty. The man, hav- 
ing his brain continually impressed with the 
word, as with a burden, will himself give it 
whispered utterance at length, involuntarily, 
if not by an effort of the intellect. He 
could hardly help doing so, if he opened his 
mouth at all—the separation of the lips 
would give the sound of p ; the further wid- 
ening of the orifice would give that of o; 
and the full expansion would terminate the 
word with 7. (Prove the suggestion by 
gaping.) 

Then may not pour have been the first 
word ever spoken by man? Whether the 
first or not, still, supposing it to have origin- 
ated in the way intimated, it is easy to imag- 
ine how other words in use in modern lan- 
guages may have sprung from it as a root. 
Thus, the man, upon first speaking it, or 
after speaking it a number of times, attach- 


es an idea to it — the idea of the moving of 


the water, which moving he sees with his 
eyes. A mightier ocean-tide than he has 
been used to behold comes swelling up to 
the shore, or the river, increased by the 
same ‘ water’ pouring from the clouds, rush- 
es down its channel more forcibly than has 
been its wont; he has only the one word 
pour to express his new idea — rather, his 
old idea added to— but he makes it answer 
its new purpose by speaking it with greater 
stress than at first; hence power. He ob- 
serves water pour through small apertures, 
as well as down the river’s channel and upon 
the ocean’s bosom ; hence pore, (of the skin, 
etc.) He attaches the sense of pour to oth- 
er things than water in motion — to the fall- 
ing of the rays of light from the morning 
sun; to the humming of insects; to the 
songs of birds; to the cries of beasts; to 
the voices, speaking words and making mu- 
sic, of his fellow-men: hence even poem and 
poe ‘. : 
Further, may not Pour have been the 
name of the first man and of the first fam- 
ily of men upon earth? The man would 
finally know himself, from seeing his image 
reflected from the water-mirrors and from 
hearing his own voice, as Pour ; also, his 
fellows having come into existence, would, 
from hearing the word issue from his lips, 
know him by it; and, after they had caught 
the same from him and embodied it in 
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speech, would be known to him and to each 
other by it. ; 

Here, without offering any further re- 
marks of my own, I refer you to those of 
Dr. Webster, given in his Quarto Dictionary, 
under the words prow, prowess, prude, and 
proud. Under prow he says, ‘ The primary 
sense is, that which projects or stretches for- 
ward ;’ under prowess, ‘The primary sense 
of the root is, to stretch, shoot, or advance’ 
forward ;’ under prude, ‘ We see that prude, 
prudent, and proud are of the same root. 
The sense of pxude is probably from streteh- 
ing, straitening, stiffness ;’ under proud: 
‘We find in the Italian, prode is valiant, 
brave ; proda is the prow of a ship; prodez- 
za is prowess, probably of the same family 
with the radical sense of swelling, stretch- 
ing, erecting.’ Observe that proud is writ- 
ten, in the Dutch, prat—my name precisely, 
az obtained from my mother. 

Now gape again, letting the lips, after 
sounding the 7, slide back naturally into 
their original position, and you will find how 
easily pour or power might have been changed 
(by a sort of anagram) into prow, and hence 
into prowess, and hence finally into prat. 

Well, taking these tracings to connec- 
tion with my strong literary affinity with 
Poe, (herein I have reference, not to any 
ability of my own, but to the fact simply 
that the natural tendency of my mind is 
into trains of thinking similar to Poe’s,) say- 
ing nothing of the resemblances of my hand- 
writing and style to his, have I not made out 
my case — namely, the case that there is 
some blood relationship between the family 
of Poe, therefore between you and myself ? 


Son or a Pratt. 


Notge.—Since addressing Mrs. W—— as 
above, she has written me thus: 

‘About my theory of the ‘correlation’ 
and derivation of surnames, which has fur- 
nished the theme for your humorous letter, 
I might present an addition which might 
serve at least to amuse you. Assuming, for 
the present, a common derivation for the 
names Poe and Poer, which can be incon- 
testably established, I would remind you that 
Mark Anthony Lower, in his work on sur- 
names, states that the name of Power, vari- 
ously written as Le Poer, Power, Poure, and 
Poore, #s of Norman origin. Gilbert De La 
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l’oree was the philosophical friend and col- 
league of Abélard. Again, the French Me- 
moirs speak of Gilbert Poret. Now, from 
Poret to Pret, (anagram, pert, kindred with 
proud,) thence to Prat, the transition is 


easy — do you see?’ 


lapfaring. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF RUCKERT. 


[ KNOCKED in vain at the rich man’s door: 
A farthing is all he gives to the poor. 


Gently I tapped at Affection’s gate: 
Ten others were wooing—I was too late. 


Fain would I approach Honor’s castled abode: 
No spurs had I won, no palfrey I rode. 


Where Industry toiled, a pittance to gain, 
I met only rags, starvation, and pain. 


Through life have I sought the abode of Con- 


tent: ‘ 
It beckoned, but vanished when nearer I 
went. 


One cottage I found—’t was grassy and low: 
Phither for refuge at last I may go. 


Its portals are open, to welcome each guest ; 
There many before me in silence sought rest. 


A Good Toast. 


Tne late Chancellor Walworth was an in- 
ordinate lover of cold water. Silas Wright, 
on the contrary, was any thing else but a 
teetotaller. At a dinner at which a great 
many members of the bar were present, 
some slightly inebriated individual arose, 
and offered the following toast: ‘Here ’s to 
the two greatest men of the State—Reuben 
Walworth and Silas Wright, who between 
them drink more brandy and water than any 
one else in the United States!’ This com- 
pliment the Chancellor thought a rather 
doubtful one. 





Ana: from Mellilot’s Collection. 


1. Epwarp Livinastoy, visiting a frigate 
in New-York harbor in company with Burr’s 
accomplished daughter, said to her as they 
crossed the gangway: 

‘ Now, Theodosia, you must bring none 
of your sparks on board; they have a mag- 
azine, and we shall all be blown up.’ 
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2. Livingston’s best pun was made in his 
sleep. He dreamed he was present at the 
ceremony of a nun, named Mary Fish, tak- 
ing the veil. The question was put, who 
should be her patron saint. ‘I woke my- 
self,’ said Livingston, by exclaiming: ‘ Why, 
St. Poly Carp, to be sure!’’ 


8. Theodore Hook gave up his treasurer- 
ship at Mauritius, in consequence, he said, 
of a ‘disorder in the chest. One of his 
clerks had gone off with the funds. 


4. Why should the seat of the Chief-Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court be ornamental, if 
not useful? Because it is Chased, says Mel- 
lilot. 


5. And in what respect has the office of 
Chief-Justice assumed a new complexion ? 
It was Tawny ; now it is—bdlack, says Melli- 
lot. 


6. Says the ‘London Quarterly’: ‘If 
Miller had never, in an evil hour, entered a 
photographer’s studio, the link would have 
been wanting which so immediately connect- 
ed him with the foreigner who entered Mr. 
Death’s ,shop; pursuit might possibly have 
been delayed until it was too late; and he 
might have been, by this time, distinguishing 
himself as a rising Federal officer, under the 
command of General Butler !? 


7. A lord-in-waiting once laughed at 
George the Fourth for having to submit to 
the kiss of a hideous old dowager. ‘Never 
mind,’ said the King, in a whisper; ‘I had 
my revenge 
yesterday.’ 





I kissed her daughter twice 


8. Did you ever hear what the footman 
said to Oliver Goldsmith in the kitchen ? 

No. 

‘You're a wit, they say; let’s see if you 
can swallow a poker !’ 


9. Wraxall tells us that once, in 1795, 
when getting his hair dressed by a barber in 
Paris, he chanced to ask the man if he were 
a Catholic; on which he let fall his comb 
and scissors in horror, and, stepping back, 
exclaimed : 

* Monsieur, I am an humble man, it is true, 
and a barber; but I’d beg you to understand 
that I have just as little religion as any man 
in France!’ 

10. Sewarp’s DispatcHes.— 

Puff. You have no more cannon to fire ? 
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Prompter, (from within.) No, sir. 
Puff. Now then for soft music. 


11. A Democratic school-boy of classical 
tastes has written Mr. Lincoln’s character in 
the following choice Latin : 

‘Warcarryonissimus, taxgatherissimus, 
conscriptissimus, Bourbenum guzzleando 
potentissimus, negronum amatissimus, AZthi- 
opicd musa peritissimus, in obsccenis jocu- 
lissimus, electionibus indifferentissimus, et 
filius bitchee damnatissimus !’ 


12. The following epigram was written on 
a window of the Sans Souci Hotel at Baden- 
Baden,: 


‘ Venez ici, sans souci. Vous 
Partirez dici, sans six sous.’ 


‘Careless you come ; 
Bare youll go home.’—Me//ilot. 


13. Said Archbishop Whately: ‘I have 
long sought for some instances of invention 
or discovery by a woman. And the best I 
have been able to find is Thwaite’s Soda- 
Water !” 


14. ‘A good man may be said to resem- 
ble the fig-tree; which, without producing 
blossoms and flowers, like some other trees, 
and raising expectations which are often de- 
ceitful, seldom fails to produce fruit in its 
season.’—Jortin’s Tracts. 


15. In the gallery of the Convent of Je- 
suits, at Lisbon, there is a fine picture of 
Adam in Paradise, dressed in blue breeches 
with silver buckles, and Eve with a striped 
petticoat ! 


16. The King of Ava, anticipating a long 
reign, calls himself the Lord of Twenty-four 
Umbrellas, 


17. Lord Grinston tried to suppress his 
dull play, ‘Love in a Hollow Tree;’ but 
Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, kept a copy 
of it, and, when Grinston took opposite sides 
from her at an election, she got out a new 
edition of it, with a frontispiece represent- 
ing an elephant dancing on the tight-rope. 


18. In 1768, an equestrian statue of Louis 
the Fifteenth was erected in the Champs 
Elysées, representing the King on horseback, 
supported by four virtues. Thereupon the 
following epigram was set afloat : 


‘ O la belle statue ! O le beau piédestal ! 
Les Vertus sont a picd, le Vice est 4 cheval!’ 
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*O lovely piece of bronze, and pedestal so fine! 
While Vice is reared on high, the Virtues crouch 
supine!’ 

19. When Fox, in 1784, ran for Parlia- 
ment at Westminster, he asked a certain 
bluff tradesman to give him his support. 
‘Sir,’ said the voter, ‘I admire your abili- 
ties, but damn your principles!’ ‘Sir,’ re- 
plied Fox, urbanely, ‘I admire your sinceri- 
ty, but damn your manners!’ 


20. He approached a saddler in the Hay- 
market with the same request. The man 
produced a halter,*with which he said he 
was ready to oblige him. Fox answered: 
‘I return you thanks, my friend; but I 
should be sorry to deprive you of it, as I 
presume it must be a family piece !’ 


21. A Chinese thief, having stolen a mis- 
sionary’s watch, brought it back to him the 
next day, to be shown how to wind it up! 


22."When the Emperor Augustus lam- 
pooned Pollio, the latter did not venture to 
retort, discreetly saying: ‘ At ego taceo, non 
est enim facile in eum conseribere qui potest 
proscribere.’ 

This is the principle, I suppose, which 
makes the arguments of the abolitionists so 
incontrovertible nowadays, If they fail of 
being demonstrable by reason, force comes 
in. The Irishman converted the Jew in a 
similar way, ducking him, and keeping his 
head under water till he believed in Christ- 
ianity. 


The Tit of BWeine. 


1, ‘THE town of Gottingen is very beau- 
tiful, and pleases most when looked at— 
backwards.’ 


2. ‘I never could get so far in Hebrew as 
my watch did, which had a much more inti- 
mate acquaintance with pawnbrokers than I, 
and consequently acquired many Jewish 
habits; for instance, it would not go on 
Saturday, and it learned the holy language, 
and was subsequently occupied with its 
grammar; for often, when sleepless in the 
night, I have to my amazement heard it in- 
dustriously repeating: Katal, katalta, katal- 
ki—kittal, kittalta, kittalti—pokat, pokadeti 
—pikat—pik—pik.’ 


8. ‘When learning French, I was once 
asked at least six times in succession : ‘ Hen- 
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ri, what is the French for ‘the faith’? 
And six times, ever more weepingly, I re- 
plied: ‘It is called le crédit.” And after the 
seventh question, with his cheeks of a deep 
cherry-rage color, my furious examinator 
cried, ‘It is called la réligion!’ and there 
was a rain of blows.’ 


4, ‘It may be that the desperate repub- 
lican, who, like Brutus, plunged a knife to 
his heart, first smelt it to see if some one 
had not split a herring with it.’ 


5. ‘Once, ‘Ass’ was’ an honorable title, 
signifying as much as Court-Councillor, 
Baron, Doctor of Philosophy, etc. Jacob 
compared his son Issachar to one, Homer 
his hero Ajax, and now, we compare Mr. 
von to the same!’ 





6. ‘One of the gentlemen was a Profes- 
sor in the University of Bologna, and a jurist 
at that, though his fat round belly seemed 
rather to indicate that his forte was spherical 
trigonometry.’ 


A Lonal Latwper. 


WE have a very loyal young gentleman in 
our county, who is reading law, and who 
will doubtless astonish the natives when he 
comes to the bar. The following is one of 
his fights of oratory. In a debate, some 
time ago, some position had been taken and 
defended, and our friend thought the senti- 
ment atrocious. ‘ Why, Mr. President,’ said 
he very solemnly, ‘ the man who would utter 
such sentiments, would pluck the goose quills 
from an angel’s wing in her airy flight to- 
ward heaven!’ L. L. 


Opinions on Questions of Lav. 


We have it, on excellent authority, that if 
A owes B money, and A is the owner of an 
elephant, B may detain the elephant’s trunk 
till the debt is paid ; and it is tolerably clear 
in all the books, that a boa constrictor lying 
dormant, as if dead, in a box, is recoverable 
by an action on the case. But if the plain- 


tiff mixes himself up with the boa constrictor 
so as to identify himself with it, he, the 
plaintiff, will not be recoverable at all. If 
the boa-constrictor, too, should unfold his 
tail early enough, the plaintiff may have a 
severance; but otherwise, says Mr. Justice, 
I heard, 


he must be inevitably quashed. 
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the other day, a very good story about a 
young and handsome Quakeress, who went 
a sleigh-riding with two of her beaux. She 
had a very large muff, and one of the young 
men put his hand in and grasped his com- 
panion’s, thinking it was the young girl’s, 
and kept squeezing it. The young Quaker- 
ess after a while said: ‘ Young gentlemen, 
when you get tired of squeezing each other’s 
hands, you will permit me to warm my own.’ 
I heard a very'good story told about Ed- 
ward Everett, (who shall no more charm us 
with his eloquence, and the vacdncy which 
he has left will not so soon be filled.) He 
and Judge Story both were at a public din- 
ner. The ordinary toasts were given, when 
Judge Story arose and said: ‘Fame follows 
fortune where ever it (Everett) goes.’ Ever- 
ett replied: ‘Here’s to the legal profession. 
It has never got above the first story,’ (Story. ) 


Santa Claus and the Soldier. 


Oxy Santa Cravs brought my boy—a five- 
year old—a box of tin dragoons. A day or 
so afterward, on putting them into line of 
battle, he found, to his dismay, that one of 
them had, somehow, lost his head. He was 
very much distressed, at first; but in a mo- 
ment turned to me with avery satisfied look, 
saying: ‘ Well, papa, it don’t make any dif- 
ference—he ll do for a dead soldier !? L. L. 


Ceoteh Cold. 


Two ‘ Kentucky citizens of African ’scent’ 
were leisurely examining, Sunday morning, 
the construction of a large brick-kiln. The 
curiosity of Jim led him to look into one of 
the hottest of the furnaces, where the fire 
was ata white heat. He instantly exclaim- 
ed: ‘Tell you what, gemmen, it’s hot as 
h—l1 in dar!’ Sam stooped down and took 
apeep. ‘Tut, nigger!’ says Sam; ‘uf der 
debbel war in dar thes a minit, him ’d cotch 
cold!’ 


Valuable @il Land. 


Mr. SkILts, an eminent analytical chemist, 
submits the following report to the Secre- 
tary of the El Dorado Petroleum Company: 

‘The mining corps, under the direction of 
Professor Kratzhalptgu, first penetrated the 
earth at eighteen points by means of Arte- 
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sian wells. This examination developed the 
existence of petroleum in incredible quanti- 
ties. No less than four hundred thousand 
-barrels per day is assured of. [ tasted the 
oil myself. It will make an excellent salad- 
oil, and with very little difficulty may be pre- 
pared for use on the hair. 

‘For lubricating purposes it is incompara- 
ble, and it is highly esteemed for wounds in 
battle, and all other 
epigastrian nature. 


vases of ganglious or 
I have no hesitation in 
saying that these wells are the richest in the 
world, or any other of which we are in- 
formed. A man living in the neighborhood 
informs me that he has been sick for ninety 
years, and has always used the petroleum 
upon his cart-wheels. Such is the inex- 
haustible nature of the yield, that an aque- 
duct might be built, for a very small sum, to 
carry the oil direct to New-York or Europe. 
An artificial fountain arfd lake of oil might 
be formed in the vicinity, or an oil-canal con- 
The oil 
a variety of excellent perfumes, 
such as New-Mown Hay, Jockey-Club, Jessa- 
mine, West-End, ete. Jt is an invaluable 
substitute for butter, and has been known to 
fry eels to a delicious brown before the ani- 
mals had done wriggling. 


structed to float the barrels upon. 


also yields 


Its pariffinous na- 
ture makes it go well with pastry. 
pudding at sea and pies on shore. 

‘In addition to this, it contains a large re- 
siduum of gold. 


It makes 
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‘The following analysis shows the incred- 
ble richness of this oil : 


Benzole, 

Chloride of Sodium, 
Pure Petroleum, 
Orange County butter, 
Hair-oil, in bottles, 
Gold coin, 

Parafline candles, 
Calves’ foot jelly, 


Parts, 


‘Many samples are richer. I possess one 
which yields two gallons of hair-oil and a 
pound of butter to the gallon of petroleum. 
In boring for the oil, a fine vein of port 
wine was struck. This might be bottled 
and sent to market. It is supposed to be 
over three hundred thousand years old, and 
must be good. There is also promise of 
striking a large subterranean mine of sar- 
dines, preserved in oil. These fish must be 
delicious. 

‘ Besides the above advantages, there are 
not wanting indications of a fertile yield of 
quinine, which, while the war lasts, must 
bring a large revenue to the Company. 
Quinine baths might be constructed, and 
the quinine itself conducted to the various 
government hospitals by pipes. 

‘I have the honor to be, dear sir, 

‘Your obedient servant, 
*‘Perer O. SKILTS, 
* Analytical and Consulting Chewist.’ 





